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For the Companion. 


THE POCKET-RIFLE. 
In SrxTeen CHaprers.—Cuaprer XII. 
By J. T. Trowbridge. 

Squire Holgate was not in; but he soon arrived, 
having received a hasty message from his officer. 

He shook hands with Worth in a kindly man- 
ner, laid off his hat and overcoat, 
talking in a commonplace, genial 
way about the unusual depth of 
snow for March; looked in at the 
stove-door; and then proceeded to 
light a kerosene-lamp standing on 
the office-table. 

This done, he sat down in his 
big arm-chair, and looked scrutin- 
izingly at the prisoner. 

“Well, my young friend,” he 
said, “I don’t suppose you find 
this very pleasant; and I didn’t 
mean it should happen.” 

“It wouldn’t have happened if I 
could help it,” said Worth, sulki- 
ly, from his chair at the end of 
the table. 

“T can bear him out in that!” 
added the officer, with a dry laugh. 

“Tried to get away, did you? 
I heard of it!” said the judge. 
“What did you do such a foolizh 
thing as that for ?” 

‘Because I wanted to go on the 
sleigh-ride; I had agreed to, and 
I had a girl with me,” said Worth, 
with rising wrath at the recollec- 
tion of his wrongs. 

“That's natural; that could have 
been arranged if you had only 
come here first,” said the judge. 
“It wouldn’t have taken long.” 

“Arrange it, and let me go now, then!” 

Judge Holgate shook his bushy white head. 

“That will hardly do, under the circumstances; 
we can’t be quite so indulgent to a prisoner who 
has attempted to escape. I shall have to put you 
under bonds figst.” Worth sat sullenly silent. 

“Let's see!” the squire resumed; “you haven’t 
had your supper.” 

Worth thought bitterly of the oysters cooking 
at Bell’s, but made no answer. 

“And you'll want your father here. Where’s 
your horse ?” 

“Under the hotel-shed,” muttered the prisoner. 

Squire Holgate turned to the constable. 

“Suppose, Coffin, you take him into the sleigh 
and go and fetch his father. You can wait ‘for 
him to get a bite; and by the time you come back 
I shall have had my supper.” 

“But I don’t see that I shall have had my sup- 
per anywhere,” remarked the officer. 

“There’s something in that,” laughed the squire : 
and he had to tell a story of which he was re- 
minded. 

“Oh, well, I don’t care; I’ll go,” said the con- 
stable. “Come, my lad!” 

These two functionaries, it will be noticed, did 
not perform their duties at all in the stern con- 
ventional way described in romances, but used 
more natural and humane methods. 

I trust that Worth appreciated their gentleness. 
But he did not show that he did; his heart was 
too hot and full. 

Mr. Lankton, with the help of young Tim, had 
finished the evening chores, and was just going 
into the house, when he heard the sound of sleigh- 
bells on the bridge, and presently saw a horse and 
cutter coming to door. 

in some surprise. ‘ 
is he coming back for ?” 
the man with Worth, and 
Atway’s threat, and the officer’s 
ominous visit of the day before. 

“What's this ?” he demanded, going out to meet 
the cutter as it ploughed its way along the half- 
trodden track. “What does this mean ?” 

“It means that I am taken up for stealing,” said 
Worth. 

“For stealing! stealing what? Not that pocket- 
rifle! Atway hasn’t dared !”—— 

“He has dared,” Worth replied, with the. quiet- 
ness of desperation. ‘Chase pretended he wanted 
to walk his horse around the square, and. went 
and warned Mr. Coffin, and had me eevee just 
as we were starting off on our 
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“Of course, you know I had no option in the 
matter,” Coffin hastened to explain. “I did have 
yesterday, but not to-day.” 

“You had a warrant in your pocket when you 
came here yesterday! Why didn’t you tell me? 
You have acted like a knave and a traitor, Mr. 
Coffin !” 

And Lankton looked as if he would like to tear 
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the officer from the 
sleigh and trample = 
him in the snow. a 
But Coffin still kept # 
his seat and retained 
the prisoner at his side. 

“So much I get for 
trying to do a neighborly action,” he said, mildly. 
“T didn’t want to serve the writ; I’d rather have 
lost my fee a dozen times !” 

“Then why have you served it ?” 

“That is your fault, Mr. Lankton. If you had 
gone up with your boy, or without him, since he 
wasn’t at home, and had a talk with the squire, 
I advised, I’ve no doubt he could have settled mat- 
ters between you and the Atways.” 

“Never!” roared out the angry father. 

“So you told me,” Mr. Coffin replied. “You 
treated me more as an enemy than the friend I 
was; and received the squire’s suggestion with al- 
together too much contempt.” 

“I was mad!” Mr. Lankton exclaimed, begin- 
ning to see matters in their true light. “I be- 
lieved it was all a bluff game on the part of At- 
way, to drive me from my law-suit. I didn’t 
think he would dare to swear out a warrant against 
my son!” 

“Well, he has sworn out a very good one,” said 
the officer. “It’s no bluff game at all; he is in 
dead earnest.” 

“It’s a most villanous piece of business!” cried 
the father, his wrath changing to consternation. 
“Have you told me the truth about it, Worth ?” 

“As sure as I live!” said Worth. “I haven’t 
got his pocket-rifle !” 

“T know it!” said Mr. Lankton. “It’s a case of 
malicious prosecution. But what’s to be done ?” 

“You'd better get in with us, and ride up to the 
squire’s office; that’s what we’ve comé for,” Mr. 
Coffin explained. “The boy can get his supper 
first, if he likes.” 

“T don’t want any supper,” said Worth. 

“Nor I!” replied the farmer. “I'll attend to 
this business the first thing. Be turning the cutter; 
I'll be with you in a minu 

He went storming into the house, and presently 
came storming out again, followed to the door by 
the distressed faces of his wife and daughter. He 
gave Tim some directions about shutting the barn, 
kicked the snow from his boots on the side of peed 
cutter, and got in. r 

Mrs. Lankton begged Worth to take cteakchabe 
in his hand, but he surlily refused. Arid, followed 
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with the two men. 








Squire Holgate had not returned when they 
reached his office. But he soon came in, and 
shook hands with the farmer in his usual good- 
natured way. 

‘“‘Why didn’t you come and see me yesterday ?” 
he said. ‘You might have saved this trouble.” 

Lankton repeated the explanation he had made 
to the constable. 










“What!” said tlie justice; “did you believe me 
capable of helping Atway, or anybody else, to play 
a mere bluff game? I didn’t want to have your 
boy brought here in the custody of an officer. I 
acted entirely against Atway’s will, and without 
his knowledge, when I directed Coffin to keep 
as | back the writ until I had had a talk with you.” 


“I don’t see what good talking is going to do, if 
Atway is in such dead earnest,” replied Lankton. 

“Oh, I know about these neighborly quarrels,” 
said the squire, seating himself comfortably. 
“There’s generally fault on both sides. I never 
got along very well as a lawyer; for that’s the 
view I generally took of a quarrel. Instead of 
saying to my client, ‘You’re right!’ I told him 
what I sincerely thought, “You're partly in the 
wrong!’ Instead of shouting, ‘Fight!’ I whis- 
pered in his ear, ‘Settle!’ Inthat way I prevented 
a good many lawsuits, and lost a good many fees. 
There was one very funny case I remember”—— 

Here the good-natured justice branched off on a 
story, showing how he had once not only lost a 
fee, but been outrageously abused by the client in 
whose interest he sacrificed it. 

“But I never regretted those friendly offices,” he 
went on. “They havé brought me something bet- 
ter than wealth. I keep up the old habit. Andit 
occurred to me yesterday that if I could.see you 
and your boy, and induce him quietly to give up 
the pocket-rifle”—— 

“Give up!” interrupted the father. “Give up 
what he hasn’t got! Do you ‘take my boy for a 
thief?” : 

“Oh no, no!” cried the judge. “Don’t use any 
such hard words as that. I’ve no idea he’s a thief. 
But he had some trouble with the Atway boy on 
account of the gun; and, according to Atway’s 
sworn statement, there’s pretty strong evidence 
that he took it. Come, my lad!” he said, kindly. 
“This is.a mere friendly talk, and I don’t ask you 
to say a word against your will, or against your 
interest. But I believe it will be for your interest 
to tell me all about it.” 

“There’s nothing to tell,” said Worth. “I 


“and you didn’t go up in the woods that after- 
noon to take it ?* 
Worth stated ls etues dark and withing 





“Speak out, boy !” exclaimed his father. “Clear 
yourself of this shameful charge !” 

“T’ve nothing more to say,” muttered Worth. “I 
haven’t got the pocket-rifle.” 

“But did you take it?” urged Mr. Lankton. 
“Answer his question.” 

Worth hesitated again, and then said,— 

“No, I didn’t take it.” 

“JT was sure of it,” said his fa- 
ther. ‘Now what is this terrible 
evidence against him ?” 

The squire recapitulated in a few 
words Atway’s statement of facts. 
Then first the father learned how 
serious the charge was, and saw 
that there might be something 
more in it than the invention of 
an enemy. 

Worth was firm, but pale. He 
could not deny that he had threat- 
ened to get possession of the rifle, 
and had followed Chase up into 
the sugar-bush afterwards. But 
beyond that he would admit noth. 
ing. 

“Then why did you take your. 
self out of the way yesterday ?” 
Squire Holgate inquired. 

“T didn’t take myself out of the 
way very much,” said Worth. 
“There was so much snow I 
couldn’t do any work at home, 
and I thought I'd go and see my 
aunt’s folks, over the mountain.” 

‘‘When you got there, why didn’t 
you stay ?” 

“TI found they had scarlet fever 
in the house, and my aunt sent me 
away.” 

“Then this trouble with the At. 
way boy had nothing to do with 
your going off ?” queried the squire. 

“T don’tsay that,” replied Worth. 
“Father thought I might as well be 
out of the way a few days.” 

“Well,” said the judge, “I don’t 
see but we shall have to give the 
case a hearing. What do you say 
to to-morrow evening ?” 

“As well then as any time,” said Mr. Lankton. 

The hour for the examination was appointed ac- 
cordingly. Worth was then admitted to bail, his 
father becoming his surety. Thebond was signed ; 
the constable went home to supper; and the pris- 
oner was free. 

“Where are we going now ?” Worth asked, as he 
left the office with his father. 

“I must go and see our lawyer, and get him to 
appear in your defence to-morrow night.” 

"You won’t want me. Let me take the horse 
and cutter an hour, won’t you? I want to pitch 
into that sleighing-party! I don’t want to give up 
so.” 

The boy had a wild thought of encountering the 
party and wreaking some revenge on Chase. 

But his father wisely refused to listen to him. 

“Besides,” said he, “I want you to see the law- 
yer and tell him your story.” 

“T’ve nothing more to tell,” Worth declared. 

Yet he accompanied his father to the consulita- 
tion; and afterwards returned sullenly and reluc- 
tantly home with him, to await the dreaded ordeal 
of the court. 

“Chase has beat me again !” he muttered to him- 
self. “He beats me every time. But I'll come up 
with him yet.” 

At the preliminary trial, which came off at the 
appointed time, no new facts were elicited with 
which the reader is not already familiar. . 

Worth sat between his father and his counsel, 
and listened with sullen looks to the testimony 
against him. 

He remained calm whilst Tomkins and John 
Rich were giving their evidence; but he could 
hardly keep his seat when Chase Atway took the 
stand. : 

The little court-room was crowded with specta- 
tors, among whom the slouching figure of Jim 
Lathbrook was conspicuous. 

Whenever anything as exciting ac a court-scene 
was going om in the village, Jim was sure to be 
on hand. 

He winked prodigiously, in his one-sided way, 
when he saw Chase step forward and give emphat- 
ie testimony against his old friend. 

“Perty good for Damon and Pythias!” he said, 
with keen enjoyment of the situation. “ 'Taint 
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mountain-side, "bout the friends that wanted 
die for each other. But this is more the way it 
happens in life.” 


having made up his mind to do it, he did it with 
a quiet firmness which Worth’s lawyer could not 
shake. 

The defence had little to offer against the evi- 
dence of these principal witnesses. 

Worth himself, when called to the stand by his 
lawyer, denied again that he had taken the pocket- 
rife. But when questioned by the judge as to the 
motive which took him into the sugar-bush that 
day, so soon after his quarrel with Chase, he de- 
clined to make any explanation. 

The result of the trial was what everybody ex- 
pected. Worth was bound over to await the ac- 
tion of the grand jury, and allowed once more to 
return home. 

The feud between the two families was now at 
its height; and I doubt that anybody was made 
the happier by it, except perhaps the lawyers em- 
ployed, and a few village loafers and gossips. 

Meanwhile, work in the sugar-bush had been 
resumed ; and it continued until interrupted by an- 
other storm. 

This time it was rain, bringing with it thaw and 
flood. 

There had been a brisk run of sap after the 
snow ; and casks, tubs and kettles were full when 
the rain came. It poured so heavily all one night 
and day that it nearly put a stop to the boiling. 
That made Mr. Atway talk seriously of rebuilding 
the sugar-house, which had been burned two years 
before, and been temporarily replaced by the 
shanty. 

The sap was still to be boiled, if possible, before 
it turned sour, and Tomkins remained in the 
woods to do it. 

On the second day of the rain, Chase went to 
carry him his dinner, and stayed to help about 
the work until late in the afternoon. Then he 
started to return home. 

The rain was over, and as he came out of the 
woods, a scene wonderful in its wild grandeur 
met his eyes 

Clouds were drifting low along the mountain- 
sides, which the north wind and rain had nearly 
swept bare of the last heavy fall of snow; ragged 
mists were rising here and there, and white tor- 
rents rushing down. 

The valley was of a dull, mottled, watery gray, 
where the half-melted snow still spread, spotted 
with brown knolls, dotted with trees, and marked 
with the dark zig-zag lines of fences. Through 
the midst rolled the black and swollen river, over- 
flowing its banks, and effacing the well-known 

‘lines of shore. The whole was strangely lighted 
up by a sky seen through broken and flying 
clouds. 

“I must hurry,” thought Chase, “or I shall find 
more water on the interval than I want to wade 
through.” 

The river was still rising. 

The snow itself was half water, and the old 
tracks through it were mere pools of water, a foot 
deep, all across the valley. 

Chase had on high rubber-boots, which protected 
him tolerably well. But it was a slow and tedious 
tramp. 

The water grew deeper and deeper as he ad- 
vanced, until he noticed that it began to shine and 
ripple over the surface of snow. 

“The creek is getting its back up!” thought he. 

He would hardly have known where the river 
was but for the darker and swifter current, down 
which rails and drift-wood were floating, and for 
the bridge that guided his course. 

But it no longer resembled a bridge. It looked 
more like a raft moored in the midst of the 
flood. _ 

“Somebody is losing some rails,” said Chase; 
“and I shouldn’t wonder if it would take some of 
Lankton’s. Luckily, our fences are all staked and 
ridered; floods never hurt them.” 

He was thinking that it might be a good thing 


. if. clean sweep were made of the fences in dispute 


between the two farms, and Lankton were obliged 
to build new; when he heard a strange noise, and 
noticed a great turmoil of waters further up the 
stream. 


A vast, outspread, tumbling and sweeping wave 
was coming. 

“Something has broke !” he cried, with a sudden 
spring forward,—‘‘a dam, or an ice-blockade some- 
where !” 

And he dashed forward towards the bridge. 

This was a level way of planks resting on tim- 
bers flanked by heavy logs laid across from bank 
to bank. 

Chase reached it without other mishapthan a 
cold splash filling his rubber-boots, which he now 

up, one leg after the other, to empty the water 
resting his hand on one of the logs, and watch- 
ing the on-coming wave. 

Then first he saw the peril he wasin. The flood 
would undoubtedly rise higher than the bridge, 
and might sweep it away. 

But it was too late for him to escape to the lane 
beyond. The valley was like a lake before him 
as behind, and the rushing billows would be there 


solved ‘to cling to it for his life, whatever hap- 
pened. 


He had barely clasped it when the waves came, 
struck the bridge, dashed violently over it, lifting 
and wrenching it, and burying it and him in an 
icy torrent. 

(To be continued.) 
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For the Companion, 


BABY. 


A Bio little mites ot pearly ears, 
oO 
A wee small nose stuck “pia air, 
Two sweet bine eyes,—and sometimes tears; 
That’s baby! 





Two rosy cheeks most fair to see, 
Two dewy _ most soft and sweet, 
Two bee ap that clutch at me, 
Arw dress,—two dainty feet; 
That's baby! F. EB. H. 





For the Companion. 
THE DIAMOND RING. 
By Sarah P. Brigham. 

Among the “wants” of a daily city journal ap- 
peared an advertisement, by Mrs. Harriet Wood- 
ward, for boarders. It caught the eye of Mrs. 
Dudley, a widow of means and influence, who was 
seeking a quiet country retreat for the summer. 
The inquiries she made elicited highly satisfactory 
information, and she engaged a large front room 
of Mrs. Woodward, and removed there at once. 
The fellow-boarders were pleasant, table excellent, 
and from the windows was a wide stretch of su- 
perb landscape, and a succession of brilliant sun- 
sets illuminated the western sky, which were a 
constant delight to her. 

One morning, when Mrs. Dudicy came from the 
dining-room aftcr breakfast, she was met in the 
hall by “lame John,” the son of her washerwoman. 
He had a long baskct in his hand. 

“Mrs. Dudley, mother has sent me to get your 
clothes to wash,” said John, respectfully. 

“Come up to my room,” was the reply. 

He followed her up stairs, and as she put her 
key in the door and unlocked it, a noise was heard 
within, and upon entering, a cat jumped from the 
table, and fied through the open window. 

Mrs. Dudley gathered up a loose heap of soiled 
clothes from the carpet, and rolled them into a 
bundle and deposited it in John’s basket. 

“Tell your mother,” she said, “I shall want my 
lawn dress by Thursday.” 

“She'll have it ready for you,” he replied. 

He departed, and she sat down in an easy-chair 
and began to sew. Suddenly she remembered a 
diamond ring she had laid on the table before go- 
ing to breakfast. It was not there, and she began 
an exciting search for it. The table held some 
books and papers, and a plate with @°midrsel’ 
cake on it. The ring had been placed near it, but 
was not there now, and nowhere could be found. 
Mrs. Woodward was called in, and the loss 
made known to her. She was greatly surprised. 
“T left my room locked,” said Mrs. Dudley, em- 
phatically, “and found it locked when I came 
back. I put my ring here,” placing her-hand on 
the spot, “and it is. gone. Some one has stolen it!” 
“T noticed John Philips in the hall; didn’t he 
go to your room?” asked Mrs. Woodward, re- 
flectively. 

“Yes, he came for my clothes; but he stood 
outside. I do not think he crossed the threshold. 
He could not have taken it, for I carried the bun- 
die out to him in the hall, and put it in his bas- 
ket.” 

“Strange!” answered Mrs. Woodward. “You 
found everything here just as you left it, did 
you 2” 

“Exactly, except most of a piece of cake, which 
was on a plate on the table, was gone; but that is 
easily accounted for. When I opened the door, a 
black-and-white cat jumped down and ran out of 
the window. The cat must have eaten the cake, 
but could not have carried off my ring.” 

“No, indeed ; nimble fingers have been at work.” 
“Have you full confidence in your help, Mrs. 
Woodward ?” 

““Nancy’s honesty cannot be questioned. She 
has live 1 with me ten years, and never stole, to 
my knowledge, the value of a pin. Dick went to 
the post-office, during breakfast, and though Mary 
Howland has not been here long, she came so 
highly recommended that I cannot suspect her.” 

“Has she not a pass-key, which would admit 
her to every room ?” 

“Yes, but I think she was in the kitchen while 
Nancy waited upon the table.” 

Then came a long silence. The disappearance 
of the diamond ring was a mystery, which thus 
far eluded all explanation. 

“I'll confide this matter to Nancy,” said Mrs. 
Woodward reflectively. “She can be fully trusted, 
and she has a long head and a sharp eye. If any- 
thing goes wrong, she’s always the first to find it 
out.” 


Mrs. Woodward.soon called Nancy aside, and 
they had a long, earnest conversation. She was 
an excellent woman, with strong good sense, and 
had served her mistress with such faithful devo- 
tion that she felt respect and affection for her. 

Mary Howland, Nancy stated, was in the kitchen 
during the early part of the meal helping her pour 
the tea and coffee and carve the meat, which she 
took in to the boarders as they ordered. Before 
breakfast was over, she was not needed and went 








times she waits till Dick and I are through eating 
before she begins to eat, and twice I have seen her 
put cake under her apron and go off with it, but 
she didn’t know I saw her. Yesterday, she took 
two doughnats while I was frying, but I didn't 
see her eat them. I think she put them away 
somewhere. And when fobody’s been about she’s 
picked cherri¢és from the trees, and clapped ’em 
into her pocket. I’ve watched her closely lately, 
she acts so queer.” 

“Keep a strict eye on her now, Nancy; don't 
let her leave the house without telling me,” said 
Mrs. Woodward. “Where is she? what is she 
doing ?” 

“Troning in the kitchen.” 

Mrs. Woodward went at once to the small attic- 
chambers occupied by her help. Nancy and Mary 
roomed together. Each had her own side of the 
closet for-clothes, and two drawers in the bureau. 
Mrs. Woodward began a thorough examination 
of Mary’s things. The diamond ring was not 
found, but she was surprised to find in the pocket 
of the dress Mary wore usually afternoons, two 
doughnuts wrapped in brown paper, and in a 
covered basket was a box which contained a large 
piece of Washington-pie, two currant-tarts, and 
about half a pint of cherries. 

The discovery that Mary had taken and hidden 
eatables from her table threw Mrs. Woodward 
into anger and excitement, and she hurried to Mrs. 
Dudley and reported the news. 

“Mary Howland must have your ring in her 
possession,” she said, positively. “No one else 
had access to your room, and a person who will 
steal little things is liable to steal great.” 

‘*What is to be donc ?” inquired Mrs. Dudley, 
in distress. ‘That diamond ring was my wedding- 
present from my dead husband. There is nothing 
I value as much,” tears starting into her soft blue 
eyes. 

‘We must get it back. Sheriff Balker is my 
cousin. I'll send for him.” 

An hour later the sheriff arrived. The loss of 
the valuable ring, and the evidence against Mary 
Howland were speedily communicated to him. 
He listened attentively and said,— 

“Let me question separately each of your ser- 
vants. I’ve had twenty-five ycars’ experience in 
criminal cases; guilt or innocence cannot be easily 
hidden from me.” 

Naney was called in first, and then Dick. 
Sheriff Balker made a few inquiries, and noted 
with a keen eye the effect of his words. They 
gave direct, satisfactory answers and were dis- 
missed. : 

Mary Howland’s turn came next. 

“Mrs. Dudley has lost a diamond ring of great 


Pyalne,” he said. “It was stolen from her room 


this morning while she was at breakfast.” 

A wild, frightened expression overspread Mary’s 
face. 

“ Where were you during breakfast-time ?” asked 
the sheriff. 

“Why — why —I was in the kitchen helping 
Nancy a little while, and then I went up stairs to 
No. 10, and did the work in Mr. Peter’s room.” 

“Did you go into Mrs. Dudley’s ?” 

“No, sir; I was ready to go there and do her 
work about an hour ago, but she told me to wait 
till she called me.” 

‘"You are suspected of stealing the ring. You 
alone had a pass-key, and were the only person in 
the hall during breakfast.” 

The sheriff said this slowly and distinctly with 
eyes fixed searchingly on the girl’s face. 

It grew colorless, and her slender frame shook 
violently, while her teeth chattered. 

“Speak! are you guilty or not guilty ?” came 
from the sheriff after a long silence. 

“I am innocent! I am innocent!” she gasped, 
clasping her hands in agony. 

Mrs. Dudley and Mrs. Woodward pitied her, 
and exchanged glances. : 

“Why am I suspected?” came faintly from 
Mary’s white lips. 

“Because you have been seen to carry off cake 
under your apron from the table, and Mrs. Wood- 
ward found eatables in your dress-pocket and 
hidden away in a basket in your bureau-drawer. 
A thief is a thief everywhere, whether in small 
things or great.” 

Mary dropped into a chair, powerless to speak 
or move. 

“Defend yourself if you are innocent!” said 
Mrs. Dudley, kindly and encouragingly. “No 
one wishes to convict you of guilt unless it belongs 
to you.” i 

“I have not touched the ring. I know nothing 
about it. I neverstole a farthing in my life, never, 
never !” 

“What is it but stealing to carry off food from 
your mistress ?” asked the sheriff. 

“O sir, I meant no wrong! All my family 
are dead but sister Lucy,-and she is a widow, sick 
and helpless, with two children, and they are poor 
and suffering. Every nice thing I could get, and 
most of my wages, has gone to them. Nancy and 
Dick ate cake and tarts and Washington-pie. I 
saved mine for them. I have gone 
and again in this house, and the food I had a 





‘She has two rooms in old Mrs. Morton’s house 
by the mill.” . : 

“Why did you not tell of her poverty and 
and ask for help ?” 

“I was too proud. We have seen better days. 
I never expected to be a servant, but I could find 
nothing else to do, and we could not starve.” 

The sheriff questioned Mary a little further, and 
then told her she might go back to the kitchen to 
her work. 

After she had gone, Mrs. Woodward asked, 
“Mr. Balker, do you believe her, or has she in- 
vented an ingenious story to cover her guilt.” 

‘‘What she has said may be true,” he replied. 
“I know there is a sick woman with children in 
the house by the mill. Mary was greatly over- 
come by my accusation. My experience has 
taught me that very guilty criminals are bold and 
defiant. They expect accusation, and are prepared 
to meet it, while innocent people are often com- 
pletely crushed by it, and at first have no power 
to defend themselves.” 

“And you will not arrest Mary ?” 

“Not to-day. I think it possible the ring was 
not taken by any one in your house. It would 
not be difficult for a practised burglar to climb 
up the tree, on to the low piazza roof, and get in 
through the windows. I will see Detective Wil- 
son, and call again before long.” 

Sheriff Balker departed. Mrs. Dudley and Mrs. 
Woodward talked the next hour rapidly, and 
Mary Howland performed her usual work with a 
white, agonized face. 

Poor girl! The remainder of the day was 
shrouded in darkness and misery. She had 
borne many trials, but never such terrible agony 
of mind as now. “O God, give me speedy help!” 
ascended continually from her soul, and on her 
knees at midnight, when all were at rest, was the 
pitiful ery continued. 

The next morning came. The hot August sun 
rose high in the sky, and the air was full of fra- 
grance and bird-songs. Half a mile from Mrs. 
Woodward's was a smal! one-story house, with 
the sign of “Washing and Ironing” over the door. 

Mrs. Philips lived here, with her only son, 
“lame John,” as he was called. Though a crip- 
ple for life, because of a fall, the boy was bright, 
winning, and aspiring; and all a mother’s tender- 
ness and devotion were lavished on him. Mrs. 
Philips earned their living by washing for the city 
boarders in the village, and was a hard-working, 
respected woman. : 

The fine day would be excellent for drying 
clothes, and she began to work early. 

Upon unrolling Mrs. Dudley’s bundle of soiled 
clothes, she took out a white sack, and next a 
lawn dress, handsomely trimmed with ruffles. As 
she carried these things to a tub of soap and water, 
something dropped from the folds of the dress to 
the floor. . 

It was a ring. 

Mrs. Philips picked it up in surprise. The col- 
ors of the rainbow sparkled in the stone, and she 
knew it was a diamond. : 

“John, John,” cried the washerwoman, “a dia- 
mond ring has come in Mrs. Dudley’s dothes. It 
is of great value, I know, for Mrs. Wood used to 
wear just such fine jewels when I lived with her, 
twenty years ago.” : 

“Strange!” cried John. “How could it have got 
in there ?” : 

“Tt must go back right off!’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Philips, excitedly. “It must have been missed by 
this time, and suspicion has fallen on somebody. 
Oh dear! I hope we sha’n’t be accused of steal- 
ing it!” 

She glanced up and down the street with fright- 
ened eyes, as if expecting a policeman or sheriff 
were coming in sight. 

The next moment, she was tying her bonnet- 
strings, and with swift-going feet, went to Mrs. 
Woodward’s house. 

Mrs. Dudley was sitting in her rocking-chair in 
her room, with a face saddened by the loss of her 
ring, when a knock was heard on the door. She 
opened it, and saw Mrs. Philips standing there. 

“Good-morning, ma’am,” said she, modestly. 
‘When I took out your lawn dress to wash, this 
ring dropped from it, and I came to bring it back,” 
holding it out to her. : ‘ 

Mrs. Dudley seized it, with an exclamation of 
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suspected had you not taken food from Mrs. 
Woodward.” 

“This misery has come from my pride,” said 
Mary, contritely. ‘Poverty forced me to become 
aservant. It galled me terribly, and I kept aloof 
from Nancy and Dick, and would not tell of sister 
Lucy’s distress. Concealment was wrong. I 
should have asked Mrs. Woodward to allow me 
to deny myself nice things and give them to Lucy. 
I have had a dreadful lesson.” 

The summer continued to pass rapidly, and the 
time came for Mrs. Dudley to return to the city. 

. Mary had proved a faithful, hard-working girl, 
and Mrs. Dudley gave her many useful presents, 
and generously aided her sick sister. In the au- 
tumn, through her influence, Mary became com- 
panion for an invalid lady, and received good 
wages, and was very happy. 

The good washerwoman and her lame son were 
not forgotten. Mrs. Philips received from Mrs. 
Dudley a twenty-dollar gold-piece, and John was 
presented with a suit of warm clothes, which he 
much needed. He is now at Wellford Academy 
at her expense, and as he is a bright scholar, and 
honest and energetic, much may be expected from 
his future. 
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THINKING. 


Our wealth leaves us 86 sete, 
ur kinsmen a 
But virtues of the mind ¥ ato 
heavens with us we have; 


Wherefore, for virtue’s sake, 
I can be well conten 

The sweetest time of all my life 
To deem in thinking spent. 


4+ 
For the Companion, 


GUB. 

While at our stock range, in south-western Kansas, 
we had a curious pet. 

A young man by the name of Lope Whiting had 

» worked for us the year before. He was a droll fellow. 

* When the trouble with Sitting Bull came in Montana, 

after the Custer calamity, he asa to 
go and help fight the Indians. How much fighting he 
did I shall not pretend to say; but he was in the ser- 
vice that fall and the winter following. 

During the cold weather he was stationed at a place 
they called Camp Henderson; and he used to write us 
curious letters now and then. 

Some time in February, I think, we got a letter from 
him asking us if we would like a present of a grizzly 
bear cub. 

There were two cubs at the camp, he said. Some of 
the men had shot the old bear in her winter den, and on 
hauling the animal out had found these two cubs in the 
den beside her. : 

At first we thought we would not accept the cub. 
But from the way Lope described it in his letter we 
knew that the cub must be émall, and as we hadn’t 
much going by way of sport that winter, my brother 
wrote to Lope to send oa hia grizzly. 

A fortnight or more after that, the agent up at the 
station sent down word to us that there was a box for 

* . us—with charges. 

“It’s Lope’s bear-cub, I guess,” said Ed. 

So next day we drove to the railroad to get it. We 
took a double wagon, and drove fifteen miles through 
the mud. 

Lamon, the agent, brought out the box and grinned. 

We had expected to see a cage as large as a crockery- 
crate. It was merely a little old herring-box, not much 
bigger than a common salt-box, with some slats nailed 
on one side and a wisp of hay inside. 

“That can’t be our bear!” Ed exclaimed. ‘“What’s 
in that box, Lamon?” 

“TI give it up,” said the agent. “Looks to me like a 
dead rat. But I thought likely you would know what 
it was.” 

We pulled off some of the slate and shook out the 
hay, when there tumbled forth, with a mess of bread- 
crumbs and scraps of meat, what certainly did look as 
much/‘tike a dead rat as anything, except for a long tail. 
Really it was not much larger than a half-grown kitten. 
We could scarcely believe it was the grizzly-bear cub. 

The little creature was curled up and lay in a sort of 
stupor; we could but just discern that it breathed. 

“Thirteen dollars and eighty-eight cents to collect,” 
said the agent. 

At that we opened our eyes. We began to see why 
the agent had grinned. Truly, if the bear was small, 
the bill was big enough. 

“We won't take the box!” exclaimed my brother. 

“But you've taken it and opened it!” said the agent. 

We declared we wouldn’t pay the bill and started off. 
But Lamon threatened to prosecute, etc., and we finally 
paid the bill. 

It was tate when we arrived at our place. We took 
the little fellow into our “dig-out” house and put 
y warmed milk into his mouth with a spoon. He had 
: cost us so dear we wanted to inake him live if he would. 
‘Then Ed wrapped him up in a horse-blanket and put 
him in the warm corner. 

Before I went to sleep, I heard him whining; and in 
the morning he was racing about the room. We had 
not the least idea he would be so nimble. From what 
we saw the previous evening, I doubted if he could 
whik alone. Ed poured out for it a saucer of milk. 
This he set down on the floor and came back to bed. 

We lay and watched its manwuvres. It would run, 
growling, up to the saucer, then snap at the edges and 


Heted a 





dart backward. It soon upset the milk, and now, as if 


enraged at the dish for having held the milk, it worried 
and bit it, and rolled it about the floor, striking such 
absurd little bearish attitudes, that we lay and laughed, 


































Jide grizzly bear; for I never saw any other young griz- 


told that 
grizzly bears in 


tory are light gray. 
But this one was 
sent us for a griz- 
zly. 
are said- not to get 
their full growth 
under six years of 
age. We kept Gub 
only that season— 
as I shall relate. 


not now play as at 


gan to catch prairie 


: and began to feel a little better about the fourteen dol- 
lars. 


We named him Gub. We kept him in the house for 
a week. It was surprising how he grew in that time. 


t the first week was out, our hands were 
creed melevaget dpesrpra hein 
old basin, milk 


growling frantically, he would plunge his nose to the 
very bottom of the mess and eat—the growls still com- 
ing up in bubbles. 

A hungry pig was not a circumstance to him in bad 
behavior at eating; and he would so choke himself 
growling and eating in the same breath, that the. milk 
would run from his nostrils. 

We were soon obliged to get him out of the house. 
He would haul every blanket off the bed, tear and chew 
the pillows, worrying at one an hour at a time, if not 
discovered, and dragging it clean out of doors, through 
the mud and dirt. He would climb the table legs and 
getting hold of the oil-cloth cover with his teeth, pull 
and swing-at it, till he hauled it with everything on it 
off on the floor. Go to catch him in these freaks, and 
he would fly at us, growling with all the venom of a 
tiger; striking at us with his nails, and biting right and 
left; yet he would be frolicking and playing again next 
moment. 

We now made for Gub a high pen of adobe, at the 
end of the house, outside, and put him in it. He 
whined and moaned in there for a number of days. 

The first evening, he felt so badly that we took him 
in for an hour or two. But when Ed went to catch him 
to put him back, the little savage bit his leg through his 
pants, so that it bled for some time; and he also nipped 
my thumb. 

He grew quite fast. By June, I should say that he 
would have weighed seventy-five pounds. He was not 
so playful now, but more sluggish and sullen; and 
looked more like a bear, and less like a puppy. On 
first getting him, we had our doubts about its being a 
bear cub, thinking it might be some prank of Lope’s; 
and even now I would not dare say that it was a bona 


zly, dead or alive. 
and I have been 
young 





Gub had coarse brown-gray hair; 
Washington Terri- 


These bears 


Although he did 


first, we yet hada 


good deal of sport 
with him. We be- 


dogs in a steel rat- 
trap, to throw to 
him in his pen. 

There was a tract 
of as much as twen- 
ty acres of their 
holes on some ris- 


About every twen- = 
tieth hole here 
would have a high 
mound built up for 
a watch-tower. 
This was the 
“king” dog’s hole 
—as it is called. 

These king dogs, 
or “captains,” are 
larger than the 
rest. When we 
would catch one 
of the king dogs to put in to Gub, there would be a 
tussle; for these prairie dogs, especially an old king, 
will bite savagely. Sometimes one would drive Gub 
for awhile, till his bear temper was roused. I have 
seen them bite his nose or lip so sharply that he would 
run growling off into the corner of his pen, and sit and 
lick it ten minutes before his courage came again. I 
used sometimes to think it was cruel, and I think so 
now; but all such pets, I argued, must be fed. . 

This sort of diet agreed with Gub. He grew long, 
and his hair shone. We had to give him a hard knock, 
once in a while, to keep him afraid of us. 

In the river, opposite the house, there was a small 
island with a patch of chaparral on it. About the first 
of August, we took Gub over to this island, and chained 
him to a post set among the bushes. 

He had become so large now that it was not pleasant 
having him so near the house. We made him a good 
easy collar of leather, and got him a strong new chain, 
fifteen feet long. He learned in a few days how to un- 
wind it if he got wound up; and he would take it up in 
his if it became tangled in the bushes, or give it a 
flip with his paw. 

When other stock-men came to our place, they all 
wanted to see the bear. Many an otherwise dull hour 
‘was passed over on Gub’s island,—though the way 
these fellows played with our pet was often not very 
pleasing to us. 

By November, however, Gub had grown to be a 
rough playfellow. Whoever played with him usually 
came off the worse forit. Though not more than eleven 
months old, Gub was astonishingly strong, and quick, 
too, though he seemed clumsy. His coat remained of 
the same gray-brown color. 

One morning, shortly after, he pulled the staple ot his 
chain out of the post. We were just turning out to get 
breakfast, and heard him wading through the arm of 
the river between his island and the shore. 

“He will come to the house, I guess,” Ed said. So 
we went on with our chores. Then, a while after, looking 
to see where he had gone, we espied him making up to 
the horses which were picketed twenty or thirty rods 
lower down the river. Stockmen out there always ride. 
“You ecb ean ore enna paper 
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the animal’s legs forward, causing it to fall back on its 
haunches. That done, he let go, and leaping on the 
pony’s back, dealt it some tremendous blows with his 
paws acrossits shoulders and neck. The pony squealed 
—such a squeal! 

“That’s something more than play!” Ed exclaimed. 

We both ran to the rescue. I caught up an axe- 
helve, and Ed seized a stock-whip. When we came up, 
the horse lay trembling, with the sweat starting out all 
over its body. Gub was beating it, first one side, then 
the other. 

We struck him,—Ed with his whip, I with the axe- 
helve,—at which he leaped off and ran a little way, then 
turned, growling, on us. 

But we punished him so smartly that he turned and 
ran again, first to the house, then back to his hitching- 
post on the island. There he curled down and begged. 
He was again hitched up, securely this time, we thought. 

He knew he was a rascal. Ever after his affair with 
the pony, he would never look us in the face, but al- 
ways keep his eyes down on one side. When any 
stranger came near him, I often watched his eyes. He 
would not look directly at the person, but I could tell 


a 


. The note of the quail is very much like that of the 
partridge, or ““Bob White,” but not so mellow or musi- 
cal. It has something like a metallic ring. It is hard 
to translate it into our language, but perhaps “ Who-eat- 
wheat-wheat!” expresses it as well as it can be ex- 
pressed. The “who” is uttered in a low tone, but the 
rest is loud and clear. 

In some parts of Europe quails are very plentiful. In 
autumn, they cross the Mediterranean Sea to winter in 
Africa, and in spring return to spend the warm months 
in a more northern latitude. In the fall, in the southern 
part of Italy, near Naples, many thousands are taken 
every year, and it is said that on the island of Capri, 
near Naples, so many are captured that they form the 
principal source of the revenue of the bishop, who is, 
therefore, called by many of the Italians, the Bishop of 
Quails. It is thought that quails like these formed the 
food of the Israelites after the long journey described in 
the Scriptures. 

We hope, boys, when, in the course of your wander- 
ings through the fields, you come upon one of these 
queer, plump birds, you will remember that he is a stran- 
ger and treat bim hospitably. Although harmless, he 





by the way his little treacherous black eye ch 
when he was about to cut any prank. It would have 
been impossible, I think, with any amount of good 
training, to have made a safe or honest pet of Gub. He 
was a rascal by nature. 

One morning towards the last of December there 
came a snow-squall which turned into rain about nine 
o’clock. We were getting up breakfast, and had not 
yet been out, when a squatter boy, from a family that 
had been camping in a wagon a little way from us, fora 
month or two, ran in. 

“*Yer b’ar’s loose, an’ killin’ one of yer cattle!”’ he 
exclaimed. ‘It’s way up in the holler,” he said, as we 
ran out. “I was 
out arter jack-rab- 
bits, and seed 
him.” 

The boy, whose 
name was Leach, 
set off with us for 
the ravine; and a 
Texan, named 
Cross, who had 
. been with usa fort- 
night or more (be- 
cause we could 
not get rid of him, 
and did not much 
like to offend him), 
went with us, too. 

As we ran, the 
Leach boy said 
that he had seen 
Gub chase one of 
= the cows along the 
hollow, through a 
boggy spot, where 
© he had leaped on 
the animal’s back, 
and began beating 
her with his paws. 
=... “But every min- 
ute or two,” said 
the boy, “he 
would jump off’n 
the coo’s back, an’ 
run up the side of 
the holler, an’ look 
all round to see if 
anybuddy seed 
him. Then he’d 
race back, an’ go 
to weltin’ the coo 

And in fact, that 
was what Gub was 
about when we 
came where we could look down into the ravine. The 
poor cow was moaning and bellowing piteously. 

“Tt’s no use,” said Ed; “we shall have to kill him.” 

At that, Cross pulled his revolver out of his boot-leg, 
and shot at him from the top of the bank. It has often 
been said that a rifle-ball, even, will not kill a grizzly. 
But this first shot of Cross’ struck Gub in the ear, and 
seem od to kill him instantly, so that he scarcely kicked 
once. 

And that was the rather opprobrious end of our pet 
grizzly. 

> 
For the Companion. 
FEATHERED STRANGERS. 
By Robert Arnold. 


Four years ago, there were no quails in New England. 
The Virginia partridge ( Ortyx Virginiana ) abounded 
in Massachusetts, Rhode Island and Connecticut, and is 
found there still. He was formerly seen in the other 
New England States, but, many years ago, extreme 
cold and deep snows almost exterminated him in that 


ly, but he is a partridge, and the bird usually called the 
partridge is the ruffled grouse. 

In June, 1877, there arrived in New England, by ship 
from Italy, about two hundred quails ( Coturnix Com- 
munis). Several thousand have been imported since. 
This quail looks very much like the partridge, but is 
only two-thirds as large. He is a strong and rapid 
flyer, and can easily travel fifty miles an hour for many 
hours continuously. In October, when the young birds 
are fully grown, old and young start off for a warm cli- 
mate. In May, they return tothe exact spot which they 
left the fall before. It is this habit that gives assurance 
that they will be regular summer residents of New 
England. 


They live principally upon 


autumn, as their common 


ground. 
the barnyard and share the food of chickens. 








region. He is called quail by New Englanders general.-. 


grasshoppers, the eggs 

and larve of insects, and the seeds of vegetables. In 
food” grows scarce, they feed 

sometimes on .the grain that falls from the ear to the 
Occasionally, like the partridge, they visit 


The nest of the quail is a hollow in the ground lined 
with grass. She lays from eight to fifteen eggs, of a 
greenish color with many brown blotches. The eggs 
attempted a eee ee eee 

is a small a bird can 


has ies enough already; the fox, the weasel, and 
the mink are only too happy to make of him their sup- 
per... 
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For the Companion. 


A MORNING WITH FRANK BUCK- 
LAND.* 

By William H. Rideing. 
In Albany Street, near the borders of Regent’s Park, 
London, is a modest little house, which is like the 
houses on both sides and across the way, except that at 
the windows and in the balcony there are a number of 
cages, the occupants of which twitter and whistle in a 
chorus that attracts the most hurried passer-by. The 
noisiest of the birds is a parrot, with great glibness of 
speech and a spectral laugh. 
“Hold hard! I say, hold hard there!” screams Polly 
to the passing omnibus, and should she succeed in 
bringing it up, her feathers shake with convulsive mer- 
riment. 
"” She is fluent also in the language ofthe drivers, and 
growls out, “Whoa, back!” or “Come up,” in so natu- 
ral a way that the most intelligent of horses would be 
excusable for taking it to be the voice of his master. 
There is usually in front of the house a crowd of chil- 
dren, who are very much interested in the basement 
window. Sometimes it isa man painting the cast of a 
fish that they see—sometimes a gigantic fossil skull, and 
sometimes rows of bottles filled with clammy specimens 
of natural history. Nothing less than the Zoological 
Gardens, which are in the neighborhood, satisfies them 
as well as this basement window. 
The door-plate has a name upon it with which every 
reader of English is acquainted,—Mr. Frank Buckland,— 
and this is the home of the most popular expositor of 
natural history in the world. It is not difficult to ac- 
count for his popularity. Many naturalists have studied 
the habits and structure of animals with no less care 
and scientific judgment than he has, but above his other 
qualifications, he has brought to his occupation a sym- 
pathetic insight of the feelings of dumb creatures, and 
has interpreted their thoughts, desires and emotions 
with wonderful understanding. 

He has established confidential relations with mon- 
keys, and has learned the aspirations and disappoint- 
ments of the beasts of the field. When he writes about 
one of the creatures whose acquaintance he has made, 
it seems to be a revelation of private life, and the sym- 
pathy which he shows k similar feelings in us. 
The monkey is no longer a speechless brute ; it becomes 
through Mr. Buckland’s interpretation a genial and in- 
telligent fellow-being. He has done more than any one 
else to make the animal world intelligible to man, and 
yet he is a resolute opponent of the Darwinian theory. 

“It is a great fallacy, sir,” he said to us one morning, 
when we happened to be at the little housein Albany 
Street. ‘I’ve lived all my life with monkeys about me, 
and have loved them, and watched them, —— 
their clevernéss. But when the very lowest of the 
human race is placed alive and in good health alongside 
the very highest of the monkey family, it will be imame- 
diately perceived that there is a vast gulf between the 
two which has never been bridged over.” 

He is a son of Dean Stanley’s predecessor at West- 
minster, and was educated at Winchester School and 
Oxford University. For some time he served as surgeon 
in the Second Life Guards, and he is now the govern- 
ment inspector of fisheries. The latter is, at least, one 
of his positions, and in addition to this he is editor of 
Land and Water, and an active worker of the Zoologi- 
cal Society. 

While we were with him, he received a letter from 
him to attend to some 





the relief of a lion which had hurt its foot, and a fourth 
demanding “‘copy”’ for his paper. 

Although he is an invalid, he crowds the work of sev- 
eral men into his life. 

Mr. Buckland is a thick-set gentleman of medium 
height; courteous, but nervous in manner; humorous 
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age. He was born at Christ Church, Oxford, in- 
heriting a taste for natural history and scientific 


secting and stuffing are done. “Look at that; 
isn't it a shame!” he said, taking up some fine 


from his parents. Ina portrait of} trout which had been killed by the pollution of 


him at the age of three, he is hugging a rabbit, and 
an old-fashioned silhouette over his study mantel- 
piece represents him as a chubby little fellow in 
petticoats, sitting astraddle of an elephant’s trunk 
under a table, while his father and mother are 


themselves, to 
the upper sto- 
















their native river, and his voice trembled with pity. 

Here, also, were baskets of seaweed and tubs 
and jars containing all sorts of specimens, some of 
which saluted our nostrils in a way that made a 
smouldering piece of brown paper a gratifying relief. 

When we went upstairs again we found 
Jamrach sitting by a half-finished glass of 
beer, and hurriedly scooping it into his 
mouth with the hollow of histhand. As 
soon as he saw us he made off, conscious 
of his iniquity, and seized an apple from 
the table as he retreated. A shilling which 
had been left on the table was missing 
also, and when Jamrach 
was captured, it was 





ries, the littie found secreted in his 
house abounds pouch, out of which he 
with curiosities, was forced to disgorge it. 
which are dis- No money can 
tributed through be safely left 
most of the near him; but 
rooms. But the Mr. Buckland 
greatest number is forgettul and 
are in Mr. Buck- leaves his 


land’s sanctum 
on the second 


change about, 
and Mrs. Buck- 


floor, where the land com- 
walls are com- pounds Jam- 
pletely hidden rach’s felony by 
under the treas- adding what he 
ures hanging steals to her pin 
from them, and money. 
every shelf is When he is 
loaded with ar- particularly 
ticles of interest. misbehaved a 
At a desk piled bear’s head or 


with correspon- 
dence, books and newspaper clip- 
pings, is a spacious arm-chair 
made out of the bedstead of John 
Hunter, the famous surgeon. 
There are savage weapons; the 
boots of a giant; the skull of a 

gorilla; the jaws of a fish; the 

head of a bear; the poisoned arrows of the South 
American Indians, and scores of glass jars con- 
taining fish and reptiles in pickle. 

It would not be a desirable place for an imagina- 
tive boy to fall asleep in, unless his courage would 
sustain him in dreamed-of encounters with pan- 
thers and crocodiles. In all corners there is some- 
thing to feed the imagination—something to re- 
mind us of the wonders of wild nature, except 
where the books are, and those are mostly about 
animal life. 

Mr. Buckland said to us, “If I wished a boyite 
learn natural history, I would dispense with books 
as far as possible, and would send him into the 
forest and let him collect specimens ; then I would 
give him a dissecting-knife and tell him to ob- 
serve for himself.” 

We are quite sure the. all boys would appreciate 
the excellence of this method and vastly prefer it 
to any other; but the variety and extent of Mr. 
Buckland’s library are proofs that he would be 
misunderstood if it were supposed that, though 
valuing observation, he does not recognize books 
as being necessary to the perfection of all knowl- 
edge. 

He is an industrious note-taker, and scatters 
pencils about his study, that one may always be 
at hand when he has a thought to jot down, ora 
fact to record. 

As he exhibits his specimens, he becomes rap- 
turous. “Isn't that a beauty?” he demands, 
showing us some monstrosity, and handling it 
with the greatest affection, and though it may 
strike us as being decidedly unpleasant to look at, 
it is only kind in us to murmur some word of re- 
sponsive admiration. 

Besides the birds, Mr. Buckland’s living pets are 
three monkeys, which are intelligent beyond their 
kind, and are allowed privileges which other mon- 
keys might wellenvy. Tiny the Third and Mar- 
gate Jack occupy a cage together, and are the best 
of friends; while Jamrach, who is named after the 
celebrated dealer in wild beasts, has a house of his 
own, and is conscious of a greater importance. 

Jamrach’s career has been eventful. He was a 
sacred monkey in India, and allowed to swing his 
tail around the pinnacles of temples, and to caper 
in the groves unmolested. But an evil day came 
for him when he was kidnapped and sold into the 
miserable bondage of an organ-grinder. The 
spicy breezes and the shadowy quiet of the groves 
were forever lost to him. ‘rhe dull routine of his 
life was to turn idiotic summersaults in petticoats 
and a turban, and to solicit pennies from the pub- 
lic with insincere grimaces. 

One lucky day, however, Mr. Buckland saw him 
and bought him, and since then his lot has been 
as happy as it could possibly be in captivity. 

Jamrach has a queer, smooth, old-fashioned 
face, and is not as good-looking as either Tiny or 
Margate Jack. But he is fond of his master, and 
familiar with visitors, and is the, favorite of the 
three. 

Having crawled up into our lap and made ac- 
quaintance with us, he passed over our shoulders 


* to Mr. Buckland, and sat contentedly on that gen- 
_ tleman’s knee whiie*his hair was carefully parted | present. 
_. and combed. But Jamrach is a great glutton and 


a thief, and is much too fond of beer. 
Mr. Buckland took us into the basement, which 


_ is his workshop, where casts are made, and the dis- 





an eel, which he 
takes to. be a 
snake, is shown to him, and 
he screams out with penitence 
and fear. The same objects 
also excite the greatest terror 
in Tiny and Margate Jack, 
and whenever they are pro- 
duced, there is such a commotion that the loqua- 
cious parrot loses its temper and remonstrates in 
unmeasured language. 

But the family in Albany Street is usually very 
happy, and as Mr. Buckland intends to write for 
the Companion, our readers may learn something 
more about it from him personally. 

London, September, 1880. 

+ +o 
THE NEW ADMINISTRATION. 

James A, Garfield was installed in office as the 
twentieth President of the United States, at noon 
of the 4th of March. The simple ceremony which 
under a republican form relieves one citizen of 
the duties of Chief Executive of the nation, and 
invests another citizen with those same duties, was 
performed in the presence of a throng of people, 
larger than ever before witnessed such a scene. 

Great preparations had been made for the event. 
Washington, the capital city, had been decked 
with arches and pictures and bunting. The lines 
of travel to the city had been burdened for days 
with the arriving multitudes, thousands of whom 
came as private citizens,singly or in little com- 
panies, while other thousands were military or 
civil organizations, assembling to do honor to the 
new President. 

The weather the night before and during the 
early morning of the fourth was of the worst— 
rain, snow and wind combining to render the air 
and the avenues unfavorable for an out-of-doors 
pageant. But shortly before the important time, 
the sun broke forth, and smiled genially on the 
ceremony. 

A procession in several divisions, headed by the 
General of the Army, escorted President Hayes and 
President-elect Garfield from the White House to 
the Capitol, where they arrived about half an hour 
before noon, and proceeded to the President’s room 
in the Senate wing. 

Meanwhile, a brilliant assembly was forming in 
the Senate Chamber. The Senators had all been 
seated on one side. The galleries were filled with 
notable persons from all parts of the country. In 
one section sat General Garfield’s mother and wife, 
Mrs. Hayes and the children of the retiring and 
the coming President. 

The diplomatic corps, headed by the British 
Minister, Sir Edward Thornton, resplendent in 
court costumes; the justices of the Supreme Court 
in their silk robes ; General Hancock and a throng 
of the best-known men in the country, entered the 
chamber before twelve o’clock, and took seats as- 
signed to them. Then came President Hayes and 
Mr. Garfield, soon after followed by Mr. Arthur, 
the Vice-President-elect, and finally the House of 
Representatives appeared, headed by Speaker 
Randall. 


The occasion of this assembly was the admin- 
istering the oath of office to the new Vice-Presi- 
dent. After this had been done the whole body of 
witnesses repaired, with as good order as was pos- 
sible, to the eastern portico, where a platform had 
been erected—for the President and those who 
were entitled by official or personal position to be 


Gen. Garfield then arose, and laying aside his 
hat and overcoat, read in a loud, clear voice his in- 
augural address, a well-written and patriotic doc- 
ument which has met with approval and spplause 





from men not accustomed to praise him or the 
party to which he belongs. When he closed, with 
a reverent invocation of the favor of God, the oath 
of office was administered to him by the Chief- 
Justice. This oath is prescribed by the Constitu- 
tion itself, and is in these words : 

“IT do solemnly swear that I will faithfully exe- 
cute the office of President of the United States, 
and will, ‘to the best of my ability, preserve, pro- 
tect and defend the Constitution of the United 
States.” 

As President Garfield uttered the final words 
which invested him with the duties of the highest 
office under the Government, a great shout went 
up from the tens of thousands of witnesses, and 
the booming of cannon proclaimed to the people 
that they had a new chief magistrate. The Presi- 
dent’s first act was one of filial and marital affec- 
tion. He turned to his wife and mother and sa- 
luted each of them with a kiss. 

The ceremony was ended. The rest of the day 
was devoted to receptions, a review of the proces- 
sion, and festivities of all sorts, and a grand ball 
in the evening prolonged into the night the merry- 
making of the day. 

The country looks forward to the administra- 
tion of Mr. Garfield with hope and confidence. No 
man has ever assumed the duties with political ex- 
perience of equal duration, or in a capacity so 
likely to render him competent to discharge them 
well. Of his ability there is no question; of the 
steadiness with which he adheres to principle there 
is none. The conditions are favorable for an ad- 
ministration wisely progressive and wisely con- 
servative; for an era of peace and good feeling; 
and for a season of great material prosperity. 
Let us all hope that the event may in no respect 
disappoint the most sanguine expectations. 

ot 
FAITH. 


Better trust all and be deceived, 

And weep that trust and that ‘deceiving, 
Than doubt one heart that if believed 

Had blessed one’s life with true believing. 
Oh, in this mocking world too fast 

The doubting fiend o — our youth; 
Better be chea! the 

Than lose the blessed hoes of truth. 

FRANCES ANNE KEus.e. 


aera ee abate 
THE NEW CABINET. 

During the first half-century of our national 
life, it was usual for a new President, succeeding 
one of the same politics, to continue in office the 
members of the Cabinet, ora part of them. Since 
the time of President Van Buren, it has been very 
unusual to do so. In fact, almost the only excep- 
tion to the rule was made by-Mr. Johnson, who 
retained the entire Cabinet chosen by Mr. Lincoln. 

Mr. Tyler and Mr. Fillmore, also succeeding to 
the office on the death of the President elected, 
made changes but slowly in the Cabinets of Har- 
rison and Taylor respectively, but in a few months 
they transferred all the portfolios to new hands. 

President Garfield has followed the modern cus- 
tom. His Cabinet is composed of new men through- 
out. Three of the seven are chosen from the 
Senate, one from the Court of Claims, one is taken 
from the postmastership of New York, and two 
are new to official life. 

The Secretary of State, and leader in the new Cab- 
inet, is Senator James G. Blaine, of Maine. Mr. 
Blaine is a native of Pennsylvania, but has resided 
in Maine for more than twenty-five years. He 
represented the city of Augusta in the Maine Legis- 
lature from 1859 until 1862, the third district of 
Maine in Congress from 1863 until 1876, and the 
State of Maine in the Senate from 1876 until the 
present time. 

He was two years Speaker of the Maine House 
of Representatives, and six years Speaker of the 
fiational House. In 1876 and also in 1880, he was 
one of the leading candidates before the Republi- 
can Convention for President. He is a vigorous 
thinker and a shrewd manager, as well as one of 
the best known and most popular leaders in the 
country. ‘ 

Mr. William Windom is Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. A native of Ohio, he removed to Minnesota 
in 1853. On the admission of that State in 1858, 
he was chosen its representative in Congress. 
After a service of ten years in that capacity, he 
was appointed a Senator in 1870, chosen for a full 
term in 1871, and in 1877 reélected for the term 
ending in 1883. He received the votes of Minne- 
sota for the presidential nomination at the Chicago 
Convention last year. 

Senator Samuel J. Kirkwood, of Iowa, is the 
new Secretary of the Interior. He was born in 
Maryland, lived twenty years in Ohio, has been 
three times elected Governor of Iowa, and was for 
the second time a Senator when he was appointed 
a member of the Cabinet. He is the oldest mem- 
ber, being sixty-eight years of age. 

Mr. Robert T. Lincoln, Secretary of War, is the 
only surviving son of President Lincoln. He is 
about thirty-eight years of age, and is a graduate 
of Harvard College. He is a lawyer of Chicago, 
and has never before held office. 

Judge William H. Hunt, of Louisiana, repre- 
sents the South in the new Cabinet, as Secretary of 
the Navy. He is a native of South Carolina, but 





Court of Claims, and is transferred from that po- 
sition to the Cabinet. * 

The Attorney-General is Mr. Wayne Mac Veagh, 
of Pennsylvania. He is a graduate of Yale Col- 


lege, and has long been a prominent lawyer of 


Simon Cameron, and a brother-in-law of the pres- 
ent Senator. The only office ‘he ever held was 
that of Minister to Turkey for one year. 

Mr. Thomas L. James, the Postmaster General, 
is a native and citizen of New York, and was for- 
merly an editor. During the past eight years he 
has been postmaster of New York City, and has 
won the reputation of being the best postmaster 
the city ever had. 

The new Cabinet has been, on the whole, well 
received. The Senate confirmed all the nomina- 
tions without any delay, and the whole country 
seems disposed to give the new administration a 
fair trial. Some of the excellent things that have 
been said about it have come from Democrats. 

Surprise was expressed at some of the selections, 
but it would be impossible to construct a Cabinet 
that would not occasion surprise. It is more com- 
mon than some people think, to choose some of 
the members from private life. It is a curious 
fact that Judge Hunt is the first Secretary of the 
Navy for twenty years who had ever held a na- 
tional position before he was placed in that de- 
partment. 

The secretaries are to be tried by their acts, and 
not by the popular estimate of their capacity be- 
fore they have been in public office. If they 
should fail to meet expectation, the President will 
not be the last man to discover the fact; and who- 
ever does disappoint the hopes now entertained of 
him will be forced to give place to another. 


—_——_~@.————————— 


BEARDING A GREAT MAN. 

In the former days of American politics certain edi- 
tors had a wide perscnal influence. It is said that the 
veteran journalist Thurlow Weed, being asked if he 
knew Millard Fillmore, whom Gen. Taylor’s death ele- 
vated to the presidency, replied,— 

“Know him? Why, I made him.” 

The anecdote, whether true or false, is a popular il- 
lustration of the influence of this ‘“Warwick” of New 
York, who made and unmade scores of public men. A 
story told by Mr. Congdon, in his ‘“‘Reminiscences”’ of a 
Boston editor, Richard Haughton of ‘*The Atlas,” also 
illustrates the personal influence of the journalist in the 
old Whig days. 

In 1840 Daniel Webster thought the Whigs should 
nominate him for President. Mr. Haughton, believing 
that Mr. Webster could not be elected if nominated, 
favored the choice of Gen. Harrison. It was a bold act 
to come out against the great man in the city where he 
was idolized. But the editor was capable of doing 
more than that—he dared 

“To beard the lion in his den, 
The Douglas in his hall.” 

Taking a proof-sheet of the article, in which he indi- 
cated the course he intended to pursue, he called on 
Mr. Webster. The great man read the article and flew 
into a passion. He ordered the editor out of his house, 
but the command was not heeded. Waiting for Mr. 
Webster to become calmer, Mr. Haughton set forth the 
political situation. 

“You cannot be President, Mr. Webster,” he said, 
with editorial plainness of speech; “but you can have 
an office quite as important and honorable; you can be 
Secretary of State. This article is to be published to- 
morrow morning. You know how it will irritate your 
friends in Boston. I do not ask you to say to them that 
you approve of it, nor that you disapprove of it. I 
merely ask you to say nothing.” 

These were brave words to speak to Daniel Webster, 
for he was then the dictator of Massachusetts politics. 
But they were effective in persuading him that silence 
would be the most dignified course for him to pursue. 

Great was the commotion in State Street the next 
morning, as Mr. Webster walked down it with more 
than usual dignity. ‘Mr. Webster, have you seen The 
Atlas?” “Mr. Webster, have you read that shameful 
article?” cried one and another of his friends. 

“T have not seen The Atlas,” he said, bearing himself 
magnificently; ‘‘nor do I care to see it. I suppose that 
the editor expresses his opinions, as he has a right to. 
do.” 

Thus the great man, heeding the editor’s frank sug- 
gestion, took himself out of the way. He became Sec- 
retary of State, and thereby was enabled to do his most 
serviceable act to the Republic, the negotiation of the 
Ashburton Treaty. 

——+or—_——_ 
BUYING HIS TIME. 

The late Horace Greeley p d a fine 
sense when engaged in journalistic and political work. 
But when beset by the imp ious who desired to bor- 
row small or large sums of money, he exhibited an 
almost infantile simplicity. Mr. Congdon, who was a 
member of the Tribune staff, says that many of his mis- 
taken charities were due to an impatience of interrup- 
tion. He tried to cloister himself up, but all sorts of 
people, with the greatest variety of bees in their bonnet, 
would force themselves into his presence. 

On one occasion a widow, for so her weeds pro- 
claimed, wanted to do something for sewing-girls. She 
interviewed Mr. Greeley in his editorial “den,” and 
begged for pecuniary assistance. 

He being up to his eyes in work, told her, again and 
again, to go away, and kept on writing. She, however, 
kept on talking, being one of the sort whose continual 
dropping weareth away the most rocky of refusals. 

At last, in sheer desperation, the irritated editor 
rushed to the speaking-tube connected with the count- 
ing-room, and bawled through it in the most querulous 
of tones, “S——, for heaven’s sake, send me up five dol- 








half thrust ber out of the room. Going back to his 
desk, he resumed work with a smile, which said he 
had purchased his time, though he did pay a good price 


for it. 
Mr. Congdon’s anecdote recalls one of Punch’s car- 
toons. An ,& pest to men who work with 
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Don't I know the value of peace and quietness? I don’t | had recently failed, nominated himself, another mer- 


move for less than a shillin’.” 


chant, noted for long speeches, and a third, remarkable 


Mr. Greeley was bored with many pestilent bores | for the ease with which he could weep. 


who didn’t move unless paid. 


+o. 
AMUSING CRITICISMS. 
People who have little affinity for each other are apt 


to indulge in mutual disparaging judgments. The late 
Dr. Hodge, of Princeton, visited Germany when a young 


“James,” he said, “can do all the talking; John can 


do all the crying; and I'll go as a monument of the 
times.” 





AFFABILITY OF AMERICANS. 
Our countrymen abroad have often had occasion to re- 


man, and. wes not favorably snp 1 by Gesenius, the mark upon the surliness and taciturnity of Englishmen 





dents who ever visited Germany. Gesenius, being asked | you met yesterday or 
what Prof. Hodge did in Halle and Berlin, answered, 
“He sat in his room with his face turned towards Amer- 


ica, and wrote letters to his wife.” 


great Hebraist. He wrote to his mother,— 
“J have never been so disappointed in my life as in pe ad pdt he hear a frank British 

the appearance of Gesenius, who is the first Hebrew y 

scholar probably in the world. He is not more than 

forty years of age, frivolous, and, what is a wonder spondent, seems to be much pleased wi 


tinguished philologist. All physiognomy and craniology | a Secreta: 
fail, I think, in reference to such men.” sen at gs ~ he : 
; retaries and official reserve. e has an official coug' 
Gesenius, on his side, formed opinions quite as unjust before be epeake, as if he was afraid to commit himeelf 
to Dr. Hodge, one of the most diligent and earnest stu- 


in contrast with the free courtesy commonly met by 


Mr. Archibald Forbes, the great ~— war corre- 


ith the affability 
of the American public men with whom he has been 


here, rather foppish in his appearance. He has a silly | brought in contact since his arrival on this side of the 
laugh for everything he says, and is, in short, the last a be —— ying 4 a at Washington, D. C., 
man I should have selected from ten thousand as a dis- | 7® SPOKE © this feature as follows : 


‘1 like their courtesy and their modesty. Access to 
ry of State in the old country is a matter of ne- 
gotiation and difficulty. He is fringed around with sec- 


too quickly. Here, if you go into a club, a man whom 


y before yesterday will say to 


you,— 
“«*Would you like to meet Mr. Secretary Evarts?’ 
“When you are introduced, Mr. Evarts—this is merely 
an illustration— will enter into conversation for half - 


But Dr. Hodge’s judgment of the great Hebraist was | hour or an hour if you have time. He has apparent! 
more correct than Gesenius’ judgment of the great the- aes anxiety to post you regarding affairs in t is 


ologian. 


GROWTH IN WEALTH. 


country. It is the same with agen officers. WA noted 
general, ” Sheridan, for inst talk 
to an humble person like my self, and take the trouble 
to explain, if I wish to be informed, all about the battle 





Wins Tetied Seaton tenes sont tnlen vank ne the weelth- of Five Forks. A British officer of his position, on the 


iest nation in the world. It falls behind only England | dry sentences to you. 


contrary, would delegate an aid-de-camp to say a ae 
Here there is no officialism an 


and France in its present valuation, and its average an- | where * + od atmosphere. ha + Fn a country 
nual increase of wealth is greater than that of both these the world for a man in search of information. 


nations combined. 


It is estimated at $850,000,000. This is an enormous 


“Curiously enough, the country which comes next to 
ou in this respect, and, indeed, in many other things, 
A one almost on the other side ‘of the world. I mean 


7 ilk 3 s Russia. I never had the least trouble in obtaining ac- 
gain, more than the entire productive industry of Spain, cess to and conversing with any Russian officer, from 
or Italy, or Russia. The resources of our country, both 


agricultural and mineral, surpass those of any other 


the Grand Duke Nicholas down.” 





country; the inventive genius of the people is greater, . 


and their industry is more constant and universal. 

The standing armies of Europe impoverish the na- 
tions. Their direct cost is immense, but their indirect 
cost is greater. For two or three hundred thousand of 
the best laborers are turned from producers into con- | aisle to the le 
sumers. Their labor ought to produce an average value | monument erected 


A COMPREHENSIVE TEXT. 


A writer in the Sunday School Times, discoursing 
about texts with a history, tells the following dote : 


BURNETT’S COCOAINE 


allays 


irritation, removes all tendency to dandruff, and 


invigorates the action of the capillaries in the highest 
degree. The Cocoaine has earned a deserved reputation 
for promoting the growth and preserving the beauty of 
the human hair. 








BOYS’ CLOTHING. 


MADE TO ORDER. 


Directions oe. measuri samples of 
material, styles oe —— : om 
— free upon appiteation by" 

for mending sent with each s 


POOLE & cO.. 
54 & 56 Duane Street, New York, 





White 
Pink 


7 
Red, White or Blue Silk, pit wide..20 “ 5. 9 


or or Black. 
° * Blue, bod 
“~ 


ELASTIC ere WEBS 7) de 





Will send any quantity as sample at prions given, but 
than ip fo! 


orders less 
Price-list of over 40 kinds, 


50c. must contain a 3c. stany 
all colors and 


wid fr 
Ladies’ Non-Elastic Web ‘Belting, desirable colors & s' ee, 
Stamps taken, WINNISIMMET M’F’G Co., Chelsea, = 








HAUSSER & CO., 
Importers and Manufacturers of 


HUMAN HAIR GOODS, 
300 Grand St., N. Y. City, offer 

ins in Switches, raids, ris, 

etc. The latest styles in Front 

Colffures and Sarato; toga Waves. Street 

Stage Wigs, bg Jewelry and 


Hair Devices. Our latest Catalogue 
y and Price-list, with i iilustrathons, 

mailed free, and goods sent C. O. D. 
ot with privilege of returning. 





MeEssxs, PERRY MASON & COMPANY— 
Gentlemen—You may be pleased to know that I have 


alread 


y mailed hundreds of copies of THE NEw Com- 


MENTARY to readers of the COMPANION. Many a mother 


has or 


frequently a 


dered a copy sent “to my son away from home,”— 
“birthday present.” A million copies I 


suppose would not supply all of the readers of the Com- 
PANION. “Jt is worth its weight in gold,” comes to me 


often. 


Davenport, Iowa, March 1, 1881. 


Yours truly, C. H. KEntT, Publisher. 





_ COLUMBIA BICYCLE. 





In the Tem = Church of London, in a shadowed 
of the great altar, is a white marble 
to the memory of one whom John 


500 ¢ & Milton called “the chief of learned men reputed in Eng- 
per man of $500 a year. An army of 300,000 men ocea- land.” 


sions, therefore, a loss in productive industry of 


$150,000,000 per year. 


John Selden was one of the most extraordinary schol- 
ars that Britain has produced. The volumes which he 


The comparative net gain to the United States, by the — —_ in Brae! — stream were filled with re- 
absence of a standing army, must be at least $200,000,000 wen pds waco acing 


per year. Such a saving enables us to outstrip all other 


nations in the increase of wealth. 


prea AS Ry Sid 
A CHANGE OF CLIMATE. 
Scientific men say that the mild climate of England 


Of one of these—a work on the ‘Law of Nature and 
of Nations”—Hailam said it was among the greatest 
achievements in erudition any Englishman had per- 
formed. 

This most excellent man comes down to our times by 
his “*Table-Talk.” Coleridge once remarked about this, 
as he laid it aside after a thoughtful perusal, ‘There is 
more weighty bullion sense in this book than I ever 


and France is due to the heated waters of the Gulf —— in the same number of pages of any uninspired 


Stream, which add several degrees to the average tem- 
perature, compared with the same latitudes on the east- 


ern shore of America. 


If the course of the Gulf Stream should be changed 


ter. 

“To Archbishop Usher, who preached his funeral 
sermon in the church where he lies now, this learned 
man, Selden, said, just before he died,— 

“T have surveyed most of the learning that is among 


so the scientists say, these countries would have long Che nema OF snamy wes T cemees doectiont Say passage ens 


and dreary winters. They enforce their theery by a 
reference to Greenland. The climate of this country 
was once mild, its summers delightful, and its surface appeare 


of all = + mesa! ae papers be at I can rest my soul, 
save t] he sacred Scriptu 

‘For the sleee of God that Sane salvation hath 
d to all men, teaching us that, denying ungodli- 


ness and world! lusts, we should live soberly, ay aa 
covered with a rich verdure, from which its name was 


derived. But it is now covered by huge glaciers, and 


is almest uninhabitable. 


The change, they think, has been occasioned by a self for us that He might redeem ue from sl 
change in the current of the Gulf Stream. 
flowed near the coast, and diffused a genial warmth. 

But by the formation of the coral reefs on the Florida 
shores, the waters of the Gulf Stream were deflected 
from the Greenland coast, and its climate became arctic. 
A similar change may happen to England from a simi- 


lar cause. 
——_———_+4@o—— 


CHAFFING. 


Many Secretaries of the Navy in our country, who 
have made excellent executive officers, knew nothing of 
ships, and as little of the ocean, at the time of their ap- 
pointment. Their ignorance was the occasion of much | he would m 


— , and god y, in this present world, loo for 
t blessed hope and the ot wot de nae of the 
pot God and our Saviour Jesus Christ, who ree Him- 
iniquity, 

and purify unto Himself a peculiar people, zealous of 


It once | good works.’” 


++ 


SACRIFICED. 

Avarice and social pride make victims, as well as 
fashion, and sometimes by the same means. A corre- 
spondent of the New York Hvening Post gives a mel- 
ancholy example in the following story related to him 
as he sat by two graves which had attracted his atien- 
tion in a Baltimore cemetery. 

There was an ambitious Baltimore mother, and a very 
rich and marriageable young scion of a stately house, 
and the former had heard that the latter had said that 
arry only a blonde—a woman with yellow- 


bantering from their friends, who made them the sub- gold hair and dark eyes if such he could find. 


jects of many sharp jests. Mr. Thompson, the late Sec- 


The mother had a lovely daughter, but her hair was 
brown. As, however, modern art could change the 


retary, was asked, on reaching Washington, if he knew | spots of the leopard, that little difficulty could be com- 
where the hold of a vessel was, and how sailors got into Lagi aa or So Bn po + ler An tg 
it. More than half a century ago, Mr. Southard, one of ~* 


the most accomplished citizens of New Jersey, filled 
the office, and made an admirable Secretary. 
One day, when dining with a large pa ‘ty in his native mg Pre . 


She then went with her to Saratoga, where the young 
man was to pass the gay season. The result was elec- 
tric—the young man beheld his ideal—an arrange- 
ily made for the ma 





The sad feature of the story is that it was a real love 
State, he was giving a glowing account of the rapidity \eeatetes 


and the young man would have loved the beau- 


with which he had fitted out the frigate Brandywine to | tiful girl brown-haired as nature had made her. Of 


take Gen. Lafayette back to Europe. 
Kirkpatrick suddenly interrupted him. 
“Now, Mr. Southard, if any man should ask you =. on ye 
which end of a ship goes first, could you tell him?” 
The eloquence of the Secretary was arrested, but he ple silt tel how she was giitterin 


Chief-Justice | COUrse the blonde-hair fiction might have been sustained 


for some time, but very soon after th 

young lady became very ill, and an ugly and strange 
red on her neck, 

e had wrought poison in the blood. Peo- 

with diamonds when 


she was carried out in the arms 0 ~~ husband from the 
joined heartily in the laugh which went round the com- i 


pany. 


a 
DECLINING POEMS. 

Editors have sometimes to say that most disagreeable 
of words, when spoken to an aspirant for literary 
honors, “No.” But it often hurts him quite as much 
to say it, as it does the aspirant to hear it. Mr. Cong- 





stately old i laced in the 
carriage to be borne away to another ity for medical 
treatment, which was of no avail. She died before the 


= was ended, and her broken-hearted husband soon 
ollowed her to the grave. 


i sisi cesta es 
CARLYLE’S DYSPEPSIA. 
The New York Zvening Pvst thinks that dyspepsia 


don, who was associated with the late Horace Greeley, | #4 much to do with literary grumblings of the late 
on the Tribune, tells an amusing story of the droll way | Thomas Carlyle. It says: 


in which that able editor once declined certain poems. 
A woman had sent to the Tribune sundry verses, the 
some of which were printed and some of which were 


not. A mutual friend called upon the editor and hinted kirk, he shut himself up in beg ~ 2 web for 
that pecuniary remuneration would be acceptable. 


Carlyle has himself told us how he contracted that 


the doctrines of 


discovering whether or not he belli 


“Tell her,” said Mr. Grecley, “that we should be will- | ‘*¢ Kirk. 


ing to pay her something for not sending us any more.” 
That plainest of plain speeches settled the matter at ornot he ate or s 
once, and was, we doubt not, one of the most benevolent | h¢ says, “with a 


of suggestions. 


ne see een 


A SUITABLE TRIO. 


There he Pgertaymen bee Bee ein habeas ore oe et 
great he declares himself unable 


Daring the administration of President Jackson the | Se™sined with him throughout life, snd'gave direction 


deposits of the United States in the State Banks were! He ; 
Prva itiorhenai ae uigary Cage ee ee 
a, te und of b in his. spects gloominess of view and a tendency to 


















marriage the | bo: 
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For Miners, Brewers, Dyers, 


Butchers 
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GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


CHOCOLATE, 


The standard for a Century. 
This Chocolate is made from the 
choicest Cocoa, carefully selected 
and prepared. It is the best 
preparation of plain Chocolate in 
the market for family use. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & COw 
Dorchester, Mass. 


DR. KENNEDY'S PRAIRIE WEED 


is warranted to cure nearly every cough, from the worst 
Consumption down to the slightest tickling in the throat. 
No matter what causes the cough, the Prairie Weed will 
cureit, Asthma, Bronchitis, Bleeding,and all weakness of 
the Throat and Lungs yield to this new remedy. The Prai- 
rié Herbs are not used in any other medicine, and this has 
cured the most desperate cases of Consumption, Kidney 
cones and nervous prostration. Few people know how 

worse a cough is from a weak state of the nerves; the 
Prairie Weed cures both troubles at once, and aquiet sleep, 
smooth throat, and Fx! stomach give the sufferer new 
oo on every bottle. Price 
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INFRINGEMENTS DEALT@ WITH ACCORDING TO LAW. 
486 Broadway, New York. 





Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery cures 
every kind of humor, from the worst scrofula to the com- 
mon pimple or eruption. 

Four to six bottles cure salt-rheum or tetter. 

One to five bottles cure the worst kind of pimples on 
the face. 

Two to four bottles clear the system of boils, car« 
buncles and sores. 

Four to six bottles cure the worst kind of erysipelas. 

Three to six bottles cure blotches among the hair. 

Six to ten bottles cure running at the ears. 

Five to eight bottles cure corrupt or running ulcers. 

Eight to twelve bottles cure the worst scrofula. 

Sold by druggists, and in half-dozen and dozen lots at 
great discount. 





GRAEFENBERG 


VEGETABLE 


PILLS. 


Mildest ever known, cure 
MALARIAL DisEAsEs, HEAD-~ 
ACHE, BriiousNnEss, INDI- 
GESTIVN and FEVERS. These 


PILLS 





Tone up the system and restore health to 

those suffering from general debility and 

nervousness. Sold by all Druggists. 
Twenty-five Cents per Box. 





THE Great Remedy for LIVER Complaints, 

KIDNEY Diseases, Constipation and Piles 8, 
e Liver, the Bowels and 
the Kidneys at the same time. 
Becaure it cleanses whole system of the enon 
humors that otherwise Bice in Biliousness, Jaund 
pe gn Kidney Diseases, or Rheumatism, an 
tend to d r every function, and bring on 

pm han and disease. If ow want to be well, use 
KIDNEY-WORT. 
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keepers. <r meet with 
than ever. 
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PARSONS’ PURGATIVE PILLS 
are an excellent Blood Purifier, and work marvellous 
Tallesch sight are brief time. Many who have simply taken 
m 1 to 12 weeks have been restored to 
seand health age) SOuNeDT or sent by-mail, for ei it 
letter stamps. 1.8. JOHNSON & CO., Bangor, Me. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 

















“I could Wes east, yet 5 empothed her curls, 
And put on the "broide gown, 

And the dainty shoes you brought that night 
‘You came so late from town; 

y in her cradle small 

my darling down. 


our left for Tom and Will, 
Never a flower had shown; 
fair buds that morning oped, 
Sweet as in Eden blo 
And they plucked them both for the tiny hands 
That might not clasp their own. 


“Like a dream it seemed when the neighbors, 
With ae, measured t: 
— fo: through the drifting snows 
the wind moaned! and the locking sun 
Went down in a blaze of red. 
“All it the blast swept seaward, 


8 freezing, pitiless by ; 
And Gee rear and tho blackness 


I wailing cry. 
i A lost in the stormy gloom, 
ith none to shield her nigh. 


and 
the turf may be fair for bird and bee, 
if light foot trod; 
I hear her whisper, *Good-night, mamma f 
And know she is safe with God. 
Epna DEAN PROCTOR. 





For the Companion. 
THE SHAMED INEBRIATE. 

Broadcast benevolence singles out no one; 
neither does broadcast truth, but sometimes its 
particular effects show that a superior power has 
nicely aimed it—and the arrow from a “bow 
drawn at a venture” strikes with astonishing accu- 
racy. 

The Companion published some time ago the in- 
stance of an ungodly shoemaker who went out of 
curiosity to hear Mr. Spurgeon, when the great 
preacher happened to describe his sin of breaking 
the Sabbath by working at his trade so exactly 
and so circumstantially that the man was alarmed, 
and thoroughly reformed his evil ways. 

A still more striking coincidence appeared in the 
experience of an intemperate man in acertain fac- 
tory village. He had reduced himself very low by 
his wretched habits, and finally, having on one oc- 
casion drank without paying for it, the virago who 
kept the saloon seized his hat as security, and 
turned him into the street. Bareheaded he made 
his way to his miserable home, and went to bed 
burning with mortification and rage. 

Next morning was Sunday. The man slept late, 
but his temper was very little improved when he 
rose and called for his breakfast. One of the first 
things he saw as he came in to sit down at the ta- 
ble was a tract with a cut upon the cover showing 
a ragged man leaving the door of a dram-shop 
without his hat, which the landlady had just 
snatched from his head. 

Some well-meaning soul, knowing nothing of 
the drunkard’s adventure the previous night, but 
pitying his family, had left a few comforts at the 
house, and among them dropped the little book. 

The man was furious when he saw the picture. 
At first he thought it an intentional insult, and 
cursed the “pious busybodies” who had found him 
out and meant to ridicule him before the whole 
town. But of course a glance ‘at the title and the 
inside of the tract convinced him that he was ab- 
surdly mistaken, and that the picture was no car- 
icature of himself. And yet how like it was! 

Cariosity led him to begin to read, when his an- 
ger had cooled a little, and he spon became inter- 


"ested in the story. It was the “Narrative of Wil- 





grace, his shame, and his reformation,—and his 
anger turned to penitence. He wept like a child, 
and resolved that in the strength of God he would 
try to become a better man. 

That very day he went to church; and once in 
the way of amendment, it was easy to find good 
friends to advise and help him. He became an 
earnest reader of the Bible, and its instructions 
not only fixed his resolutions of sobriety, but led 
him to Christian peace. 

To have approached the drunkard’s conscience 
by means so startlingly personal as that picture 
seemed, would have been a hazardous experiment 
—God overruled the “accident” to his good. 


+> 
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EXTRAORDINARY BANQUETS. 
As a contrast to the simple enjoyments of mod- 
erate appetites, read this account of the banquets 
of princes and other dignitaries : 


Diodorus Siculus relates that an Agrigentine, 
on the marriage of his daughter, feasted upwards 
of twenty thousand persons. The brother of the 
Emperor Vitellius once treated him with 2,000 
fishes and 7,000 birds; all “scarce and exquisite.” 

He balus, who was the first Roman that 
ever clad himself in silk, never ate fish when he re- 
sided near the sea; nor any fowls, or meat, but 
what came from a distance. 





His horses he with pes; his lions and ti- 
gers with q , pheasants and wood- 
cocks ; his with the livers of ducks, geese 
and turkeys; w he ate for his daily f the 


heads of parrots and peacocks, the combs of cocks, 
and the brains of thrushes and nightingales. 


To these ets, he would uently invite 
eight old men, b! of one eye; eight bald; eight 
deaf; eight lame with the gout ; eight blacks; eight 


exceedingly thin; and eight so fat that they could 
scarcely enter the room ; and who, when they had 
eaten as much as they desired, were obliged to be 
taken out of the apartment on the shoulders of 
several soldiers. 

At the installation of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, in the reign of Edward IV., the Right Rev- 
erend Primate gave a feast, in which were con- 
sumed 104 oxen, 304 calves, 306 swine, 1,000 sheep 
and 2,000 pigs; 104 peacocks, 400 swans, 1, 
capons, 2,000 geese, 5,500 venison pasties, and 5,000 
cus! . ‘There were also consumed 300 quarters 
of wheat, 300 tuns of ale, and 100 tuns of wine. 

In the time of William of Rosenburg, the annual 


revenue of a small State was frequently expended 

ata This nobleman, being one of the 

— in Bohemia, married Mary, Margravine of 
en. 


At this marriage were drank 40 tuns of Span- 
ish wine; 1,100 setiers of Austrian, Rhenian and 
Tyrolian wine; besides vast quantities of liquors. 

The festivities yoy on 26th of January, 
1378, and closed on lst of May; during which 
time there were consumed 150 oxen; 504 sheep; 


546 calves; and 634 ; 30 heathcocks; 240 
heasants; 2,050 partri ; and not less than 
F130 hares. 


Besides these, there were 120 pieces of other 


game, and 40 stags. Of poultry. were 3,106 
and with 5,135 geese, 
attended 30,997 eggs. quantity of fish 


consumed was 
were river fish: 675 
carp; and 10,209 pike; bes 350 tails of stock- 
fish ; 2,600 lobsters; and 7,096 dried fish of differ- 
ent descriptions. 
At a dinner, given by Henry of Winchester, at 
the nuptials of his sister-in-law, Cincia, with 
Prince Richard, celebrated at Westminster, Nov. 
23, 1243, there were no less than 30,000 dishes. In 
the reign of Edward IV., the Earl of Warwick's 
brother entertained a large portion of the nobility 
ones upon being installed Archbishop of 
ork. 
At this feast were consumed 80 fat oxen; 6 wild 
bulls; 200 kids; 300 ; 300 calves; 300 pigs; 
1,004 wethers; and 4, rabbits; 100 83 
200 cranes; 200 pheasants; 400 plovers ; 500 par- 
; 2,000 eh ewes woodcocks; 3,000 
geese; 3,000 capons; 4,000 ducks; and 4,000 pig- 
eons; 400 bucks, does, and roebucks; 1,506 hot 
venison pasties, and 4,000 cold ones; 300 pikes; 
11000 dishes of folly parted ; 4,000 dishes of plains 
J o ly ; 4, oO n 
jelly ; and 6,006 ¢ custards. ¥ 
here were also consumed 300 quarters of 
wheat; a 2 tg cag wine; 350 tuns of ale; -and 
104 pipes of wine 





LEFT THEM IN THE OVEN. 
Yankees are famous for asking questions, but 
their impertinence in this respect does not always 
come out as triumphantly as in the example here 
given. 

As the m train 

other day, says Free 

—— oS with her satchel and settled 
iown for a comfortable ride. A Detroiter was of 

some assistance to her in getting seated, and he 

presently asked,— 

“Going on a visit ?” 

; *m going down to Plymouth to see m 

darter,” she answered. “They’ve writ and 

for me to come, but I thought I should never get 


s 
“Left husband at home, I suppose ?” 
“Yes, William thought he’d stay and see 
oa have Gacy alti to get ready ?” 
4% you have tS) 
“Oh yes. I've been getting pao ‘ 
weeks. 


“Sure you didn’t ome anything ?” 


time, and I know they are all here. 
“And you left everything all right around the 
mer’, 
6 es.” 
“Your husband knows where to find the tea and 
es ae 06. Cree Bar 

es. I took him the bu the very 
last thing and out w was. 
“Well, now,” continued the man. “I'm certain 
that overlooked something.” 
Silacey on was! bak when you mean?” she 

you bring along ‘our spectacles ?” 

“Yes here they are” 
“Did you hang up a clean towel for him ?” 


“Yes. 
cpad at Ge iete-choth whepe he ann feel 6 F 


ulled up at Howell the 


to 








‘ress, @ nice-looking old | 7, 


for two} on. 


the 
packed things up one at a = 


“And roll up his night-shirt and put it under} 


“Yes,” 

thes eee dei Saag J all right about the cook- 
stove 

“Mi ! on me! these this 
blessed minute!” she ex: as she tried to 


ited 
her worldly her anxiety about them 
effaced the p 
ever made. 





Year by year I move away 
From the morning of my day. 
Boyhood’s work and boyhood’s play 
But a dream within a dream. 
I have walked the world of men, 
Deepened soul and broadened i 
Learned and unlearned, learned 
Broken many a cherished scheme. 
Still “I would” yields to “I ought;” 
All the shrewd-eyed world has taught 
Is but ashes and as naught 
To the lessons learned of thee. 
Fades the t’s light and bloom, 

p wisdom, phn gloom; 
Oh! the twilight-darkened roo: 
And the talks beside thy knee. 
Friends are mine, well-tried and true; 
Heart and we loved and grew; 
But we have our tasks to do, 

we may not reconcile. 
And I feel that one alone 
Lives a life within my own; 

se or blame upon me thrown 

before a mother’s smile. 
Pleasant tribute others claim, 
Hand and lip, it went and came,— 
Here, I owe too much to name 
Gifts with which each day is rife. 
put wiehaver | ned ax sent, 

wou! ve, though often crossed, 

What i pe thou wishest most; 
Guerdon of a manly life. 
AvuGustTus M. Lorp. 


st 


“THE READING HABIT. 

Charles Dudley Warner says, in the Christian Union, 
that the extent of the reading habit is over-estimated. 
Even in the United States, where the habit of reading is 
most prevalent, few of the population read a book. In 
support of his opinion, Mr. Warner brings out the fol- 
lowing: 

Nearly everybody takes a daily snatch at the news- 
papers, at the summary of news or at the telegraph col- 
umns, and the base-ball record, and occasionally per- 
sons follow for days the columns devoted to some sin- 
gular accident or curious murder—even women have 
acquired the art of deftly skimming the cream off the 
morning journal; van nw igen | — Fos the entire pop- 





“ulation, even the educated, 


Unless a book by some good luck becomes a fashion, 
and is recommended in conversation, few see it; the 
number of poope who originally seek out the readable 
book from their habit of craving it is very small. 

When a story becomes the fashion, everybody reads 
it; but who is everybody? Why, a novel is said to 


have a “‘run” if ten copies of it are published 
for forty million 

And there are that “everybody has read, and 
all the new 


pers talk of,” which have not got beyond 
the third or fourth thousand. 

The late Samuel Bowles once told me his experience. 
He had written his capital book on the far West at the 
time of the Pacific railway excitement, when millions 
“poe were eager for the information his book con- 


Never did a book seem to be in greater demand; it was 
sold in England as well as in America, and all the news- 
yonere of both countries quoted from it and commented 
on it. 

Mr. Bowles said that he never met a person who had 
not read it—or who did not say he read it, I forget 
which. And yet, he asked, how many copies do you 
suppose satisfied this enormous demand of everybody? 

m thousand filled the market. 

I believe that the majority of business men read a 
book very rarely; the majority bab | men in busi- 
ness and in society, I fancy, little—they do not 
give their evenings to reading, and are not apt to take 
up a book unless it becomes the talk of society. 

People who spend a great deal of money on dress, on 
dinners, on amusements, would think it extravagant to 
buy a book, and if one is commended to them, they will 
wait till they can borrow it or get it from the library. 

They do not hesitate two minutes about an- ordinary 
two-dollar dinner, but they will wait months to borrow 
a fifty-cent book. 


———_+<oo—__— 


HOW SHE IDENTIFIED HIM. 

It is easy to be very certain a thing’ is so when one 
wants to have it so. But people who attempt that kind 
of positiveness in trying to “fix” a criminal before the 
officers of the law find that their wishes will not take 
the place of facts : 


A few da a man called at a house on Fort Street 
enntaaked for a bite to eat. He was refused, and 


a a man on suspicion, they sent for the woman 
to come down to the city hall and identify him. When 
she was asked if she was certain that she could identify 
the man who called, she somewhat indignantly re- 


plied,— 
“Identify him! Why,I could pick him out of ten 
tga fronted by the prisoner. She 

e was then confron b gave 
him a good loo! Spvet, saad cna aiae- 

“Oh, you can’t fool me! You’ve had your hair dyed 
from black to red since you asked for cold es, 
but I’d know you if 1 saw you in Texas.” 

The tain observed that he never heard of black 
hair being dyed red, and after a brief examination 
the prisoner’s hair hed not been dyed at 


= 


I don’t 
bour ago.” ; : 
positively necessary that I identify him as the 





the pillow ?” 


seers, 








Mr. Beecher, rebuking his congregation not very long 
ago for bestowing too much Sunday attention on Gen. 
Grant at church, told them that if they wished to wor- 
ship a man, special service would be organized for 
them. Americans are hardly chargeable, however, 


An English new r tells the following story of a 
clergyman, who did his first duty after his ordination as 
por nr uth agg apes ee vet go fh gnenn 
curate, rector e @ secon 
church in another of the . The old parish 
clerk, after ringing the two bells at the west end of the 
church, came up to the c 
put on his surplice behind the high 
squire’s pew, the church not boasting a vestry, and was 
looking at his watch with a nervous anxiety to keep to 
the exact time for beginning his first service. 

To his surprise, the clerk, after saying to him in an 
audible voice, “You must wait a bit, sir; we ain’t 
ready !” stepped into the communion area, clambered on 
to the communion-table, and stood upon it while he 
looked through the east window and carefully scruti- 
nized the churchyard path that led past the window to 
a door in the wall of the squire’s garden, through which 
his le, who was a lady of title, was accustomed to 
come to church with her children. - 


The curate was full of George Herbert’s and Keble’s ~ 


reverence for oy tagger and was aghast at the sight of 
the parish clerk thus standing on the communion table 
in full sight of the congregation, and coolly turn 
round from his inspection thro’ the east window, 
saying to the curate in an audible voice,— 

**You moant begin yet. Her ladyship hain’t come!” 

“Pray come down, ne go. the curate. 

“I can see best where I be, - 
ble clerk. “I’m watching the garden door. Here she 
be, and the squire!” upon which he descended from his 
position, greatly to the curate’s relief. As the incident 
excited no surprise among the rustic congregation, it 
probably was of frequent occurrence. 


+> 
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WHO LOST THE DOLLAR? 

A man with too little pluck to own his trick when it 
fails him, ought never to try practical joking. The 
Detroit Free Press tells how one foolish fellow paid a 
dollar for assuming to be smart when he was not: 


You may have been a passenger on a street-car at a 
time when some one picked a half-dollar off the cush- 
ions or a dollar-bill from the straw and anxiously in 
quired for an owner. At such a-time every man in- 
stinctively feels in his pockets. Every man feels like 
saying that he is the lucky party: but an inward voice 
somehow restrains him, and he remembers that George 
Washin; could not tell a lie. The money is invari- 
ably pocketed by the finder, and he is set down in the 
opinion of his fellow-p gers as temptible and 
mean. 

On a Woodward Avenue car yesterday, a young man 
purposely dropped —. on the floor, and at a 
rae moment he picked it up and observed,— 

“Who lost this dollar?” 

Every one looked at him, and every mouth watered. 

“Did any one drop this bill?” continued the young 
man, as he held up a corner. 

There was another embarrassing pause. Then a man 
reached out for it with the remark,— 

“I dropped it, sir. You are an honest man to return 
it. , 








“Are you sure you dropped it?” 
“Tam. I am nota liar.” 
“But—you see, you,”——-stammered the young man. 


“You give me my money!” interrupted the other, as 
he reached out for his vi > 

The young man gre it up. He looked white and 
red and green, and he felt so over it that he soon 
dropped off the car and took to the icy walk. 





A RHEUMATIC BITS. 

A mistake in accounting for one’s feelings will de- 
velop flights of imagination wilder than a poet’s in cer- 
tain directions. The Salem, N. Y., Presse gives a laugh- 
able instance of this sort of lunacy : 


Sherrod Farwell has lately opened a meat-market in 
this place, and in the midst o’ nr 
with rheumatism in its most acute form. 
After suffering for some time, he for the house, 
which he was barely able to reach, groaning in — 
and made known his distress to his wife. It was rheu- 
matism. It had been all over him, and was now locat- 
ing itself in his shoulder; On examination, his wife 
discovered quite a bunch, and informed Sherrod of the 
fact. It was painful to witness his suffe: Never 
since his Colorado trip had he experi such an- 


guish. 

“Oh yes,” said he, between his agonized paroxysms, 
“y po I should have a serious time, but I did not 
think it was so terribly swollen.” 

wife summmoned to her sid Magic Oil, Pain-Killer, 
Golden Wine, M: lin’ 
ments, and at the identical moment of making an appli- 
cation of one and all, lo! the rheumatism and swelling 


Sherrod would indite a recommendation to the con- 
coctors of the above-named remedies for his wonderful 


ease had Soe we discovered a mouse, which 
had secreted itself in his clothing while riding or a load 
of hay a few hours previous. 
rn eapinmciasciittiag Riesienenettiten 
ONE GLASS. 

He was in a London prison ward, having been con- 
victed of counterfeiting coin. A philanthropist, visit- 
ing the prison, handed him a tract, and the convict, 
holding down his head, said,— 


“I knew your voice as soon as I heard you, sir; I 
bay apeng, gene Ag 
After a rds 


wo of , the gentleman 
Sota tnt Way bad boem wh ene tens wanalians: <2 ee 
same and inquired how it was that he had 
fallen so 28 to become an inmate a prison. 
« ae Ee, ite ae i ee See “J 
was at one period of m but 


oreP kay proveited wqen te) thigl t» Goi pelle hanante 
hee beh ons glass. "Onnseiane > me; but hav- 


























THE YOUTH’S. COMPANION. 











Jack didn’t budge. 

So Peter turned about and gave him a hard 
thump on the nose with his knife-handle. 

Alas! Just at that moment the log started. 
Jack jumped nimbly off, but Peter fell backwards, 
and the log rolled upon him, pressing him into the 
damp snow which still lay in big drifts under the 


He caught hold of Peter’s papa and tried to pull 
him to the door, uttering sharp little cries. 

“There’s some trouble,” said one of the men. 

So Peter’s papa put on his hat and followed 
Jack, who bounded and frisked along as if he 
could scarcely contain himself, straight to where 
Peter was lying. 











steep bank. 
He was not hurt, but he could not move. Over 
his head he could see the great logs settling bit by | and not a moment too soon; for they had hardly 


For the Companion. bit. - 


KITTIE IN DISGRACE. 
I’m just the saddest kitten, 

And this the strangest world ! 
I’ve pondered o’er my sorrows, 

Until my brain has whirled. 
To think that, but this morning, 

So gay and proud was I,— 
Now faint and broken-hearted, 

I think I’d like to die! 


Within the pantry hiding, 
A prowling mouse I spied ; 
I caught him in a twinkling, 
And everybody cried, 
“Oh! what a pet and treasure, 
The tarts and cake to save! 
Who ever saw a kitten 
So little—yet so brave!” 


They petted and they praised me; 
Miss Nellie brought a cup 
Brimfal of cream with sugar ; 
And while I lapped it up, 
Said, as she tied a ribbon 
Just underneath my chin, 
“How sweet you look in scarlet, 
My darling kittikin!” 


I lay upon the cushions 
In just the softest chair, 
Till, tired, at last, of napping, 
I wandered up the stair; 
And there, upon a table, 
A great glass globe I found, 
With shining, golden fishes 
All swimming round and round. 


I sprang up close beside it, 
And scanned the water clear; 
So deep it looked, and chilly, 
My heart beat fast with fear; 
But thinking of Miss Nellie, 
I felt I could be brave, 
And for her smiles and praises, 
Risk even a watery grave. 


With paws and whiskers dripping, 
I scarce had gained my prize, 
When, at the door-way, Nellie 
Sereamed loudly in surprise. 
She flung me from the table, 
And cried, with many a blow, 
“Out of my sight, this instant, 
You horrid creature, go!” 


She tore away the_ribbon 
That bound my neck so white; 
She locked me in the cellar 
Without one spark of light. 
Here, hungry and forsaken, 
Not knowing why or how, 
I think of just this morning, 
And then remember—now! 
Mary A. P. STANSBURY. 





For the Companion. 
JACK. 

He is a handsome little fellow, with black hair, 
which curls in silky, shining rings, and soft, lov- 
ing brown eyes. 

I see him almost every one of these bright spring 
days, trudging along beside Peter. He and Peter 
are constant playfellows, and usually the best of 
friends. 

Peter’s papa is a mill-hand ; and sometimes Peter 
and Jack go down into the big mill to watch the 
sharp saw cut, screaming, through a monster log, 
slicing it up into clean, white boards, just as his 
mamma slices up a loaf of bread, Peter thinks. 

At rare times he sits—always with Jack—on the 
heavy log-carriage, which goes rumbling out over 
the water and then back into the mill, carrying its 
burden up to the cruel teeth of the saw again. 

Peter doesn’t take these journeys very often. 
His papa thinks it is not quite safe. 

But, best of all, Peter likes to play at stream- 
driving on the logs which: are piled high and dry 
upon the steep banks of the mill-pond, awaiting 
the time when, after the ice shall have melted, they 
will be rolled into the water and driven down to 
the mill. 

Once in a while, among these big, brown-jacketed 
fellows, Peter and Jack find a treasure. This is 
how it happens. 

Sometimes a seam opens in a tree as it stands 
straight, and green, and beautiful in the forest. 
The pitch, the tree’s medicine, oozes out, soft and 
healing. The tree stands through storm and shine 
until, at last, along comes a man with an axe, 
who fells it, trims off its branches, and hauls it 
away to mill. 

Then Peter’s bright eyes espy it—a “ — 
and Peter’s cap is tossed in air,and Jack’s voice 


How awful everything was! 


He screamed for help, but there was nobody to 
hear; so he began to cry softly. 
“O Jack !” he moaned, “if you could just go and 
tell papa. I’m so sorry I struck you, Jack.” 

But no Jack answered. He had run, as fast as 
his nimble legs could carry him, to the mill. 


Wasn’t he glad to see them ? 
His papa rolled away the log and took Peter up, 


time to get out of the way before down went the 
whole pile, crashing and tumbling. 

Peter shuddered, and gave Jack a good, hearty 
hug. 
“Tf it hadn’t been for you, I’d been under them,” 
he said. 

What? Oh yes, Jack is a dog. 

ApA CARLETON. 
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“*Let’s look in the coals for pictures; 
You tell me yours first, Ted.” 

“Why, I see a funny old woman, 
With a gas-lamp on her head; 

A white-capped, grim old woman, 
With her knitting work,” he said. 


For the Companion. 


Before the bright wood fire, 
In the light of the blaze sit three, 
Ted, and the'little girl Gold Locks, 
With pussy upon her knee; 
Ted and the motherly little girl, 
With her baby on her knee. 





SAYINGS OF THE LITTLE ONES. 
Little Isa, three years old, in her father’s absence 


+o 


For the Companion. 
IN THE COALS. 





“No, Ted, it isn’t a woman, 
*Tis a light-house on the rocks; 
And there is the stormy ocean 
Below,” said little Gold Locks. 
“A tumbling, wind-tossed ocean 
Below,” said little Gold Locks. 





“Wake up, wake up, Miss Pussy, 
And tell us what you see! 
I guess we must answer for you— 
A mouse and a chickadee! 
I'd pity them if you caught them, 
The mouse and the chickadee.” 
Mrs. Ciara Dory Bares. 


—_—_——__ +o — —— 


give her some religions instruction. 





ing to draw out the little one’s thoughts, and then 6 eaiateay 
“Oh!” with a look of contempt for such heath- 


at business, happened to let a china plate fall. Her 
mother was very sorry for the accident, as it broke 
her set. At night she told her husband about it, 


nug-| and he said, “Why, Isa, how did you do such a 
careless thing?’ “This way, papa,” said she, | evening. 


quick as a flash, taking another plate from the tea- 
Ses Sees 

















enism, “they don’t know beans!” 
A young miss, just home from 











Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
1. 
RIMLESS WHEEL. 


* * 7 
* * * 
* * 
*** Qe et 
* 
* * * 
*” * * 
The in the centre is to be filled with a certain 


letter with which all the other words end. Commence 
at the top, continue to the right, and proceed in that 
manner. Each word is concealed in the following sen- 
tences : 
1. Home attracts many a wanderer. 
. Is Anna better than she was? 
1 — artists’ materials for sale. 
People often call a store a shop. 
. Tell Ned I try hard to please. 
. I scalded myself with this hot water. 
+ I gave the k called ‘“The Marble Faun” to my 


n 


| ae 


usin. 
8. Never drop into a bar-room, or you may drop in 
one. 

9. Perimeter: something the boys and girls like to 
gather in the spring-time. F. 8. F. 


2. 
ENIGMA. 


The whole, 41 letters, is a quotation from Shakes- 
» Which it would be well to remember on festival 


8. 

The 24, 16, 39, 18 generally forms a part of every sub- 
stantial repast. The 6, 3, 28, 38 is usually seen on tea- 
tables. 22, 15, 33, 11, 32 is a delicious accompani- 
ment to berries. The 26, 31, 15, 2,11, 21, 3, 13,9 is a 
confection. The 27, 4, 8 isa beverage. The 41, 25, 17 
is also a beverage. The 30, 7, 20, 10, 34, 36 is a Spanish 
wine. The 37, 5, 23, 19, 29, 35, 1 form a beautiful acces- 
ei age any table. The 40, 23, 12, 14 often concludes a 
eas 


3. 
ENIGMA. 

My 1, 2is an abbreviation. 1,2, 3 is a note on a bugle. 
1, 2, 3, 4. gradually and silently consumes and wastes. 
5, 6, 7, 8 is a name of acountry. 6, 7, 8, 9 is to resound. 
10, 11, 12 is an object of religious worship. 13, 14, 15 is 
time specified. . 

My whole in the old English customs was set apart 
at mid-Lent for special observance. Conn. 


4. 
AUTHORS. 

By defining fifty words contained in the verses find 
the names of forty-two authors. 
The pontiff sits in his chair, 

Exalted in station and might; 
|. He looks through the lengthened way and abont 

With eyes as lucid as light. 
Where the banner of Erin waves 

A pleasing tract he spies; 
And where Scotland’s son, and her church, and 


brooks, 
By Albion’s limit rise. 


He turns to the land of dykes, 

Pe a ped its fen; 
‘o its verdant forest and cabbage-grounds, 
And capital city then. nde z 


Next over the western seas, 
From deserts and wolds apart, 
An elf assists him to Happy Rock, 
To cherish the teacher’s art. 


Oh he is a “merry monarch !”* 
And fleet as a hart by the streams; 
His favors he’ll give by the way if he can,— 
So ends this tale of my dreams. Lizzie. 


5. 
LINE OF POETRY. 
1 (word). The definite article. 


2. One of a nation of barbarians who overrun Italy 
7" lundered Rome. 


5 e same as 1. 
4. A disciple of Christ, or one of a nation where belief 
in Christ prevails. 

5. «The beautifier of the dead, 
Adorner of the ruin.” 

6. Active enmity. 
7. A body of moving water. 
8. A conjunction. 
9. Con tion 


” (Next line.) 
“Have dealt upon the seven-hilled city’s pride.” 
6. 
DECAPITATIONS. 

Behead a gold coin and find I took feloniously; be- 
head , and get a scarf worn by a priest; again, and 
entice by bait; what remains is a name of a celebrated 

usician. ” BL. E. 


POSTAGE STAMPS. 
Miss Smith is ambitious to collect one million can- 
eee Se ees If each one of the characters 


indicated below furnish one thousand stamps for 
each letter of his name, what proportion of the million 
would Miss Smith receive? 
Example.—The Father of his Sante, Wokinghe, 
10 The Schoolmaster of the ublic. The 
Man of The Wizard of the North. The 
of The Rail-splitter. The 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. LodJ, nomad, rime, wolf, roo, Sala, 
’ By ibs oF ergo, wolf, ’ . 


BcmAKd 
2 tb 
Rees 
mo 
aq 


Cloaca Maxima, Dido, Camilla, 


boarding-school £ ek Se Dido, 
was showing off her knowledge of astronomy one | Mavs Wan Preset Goren? Duel» Calais, Laceoou, 
4. Oceanica. 


“I'm going to find those stars,” said her little | ._4,q Mik x Babes.” by John Cotton; was afterwards 


brother, when she had described Mars and Arc- 
turus. : : 
_“Did you find them ?” asked his sister, when he 


came in. 








6. Tema, Meta, meat, tame, team, mate, Etam. 


° k {seein 
= a8 

















“Well, I found Mars, ‘cause he’s the red feller, 
find Leviticus!” 























MARCH 2, 1881. 
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$1 '75, which includes the payment of the 
Postage by us. 
New subscriptions can commence at any time during the 


THK ComMPANION is sent to subscribers until an explicit 
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ance, all  eaeremed of arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law 
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NASAL CATARRH. 

‘We condense some leading points from an excellent 
paper on the subject read by Dr. Bosworth before the 
New York Academy of Medicine. 

The nasal passages and the pharynx (the cavity of the 
mouth back of the soft palate) are alike covered with a 
mucous membrane; are alike traversed by the current 
of air in respiration; are alike exposed to inflammation 
from changes of t ture and from inbreathed dust; 
and are alike without means of cleansing from hurtful 
accumulations. 

The mucous membrane keeps itself moist and soft by 
its own peculiar secretion. Its inflammation is the 
source of nasal catarrh. When inflamed, the secretion 
is either increased or diminished. In the latter case, 
we have “dry” catarrh. 

In both cass, the inflammation tends to become 
chronic—the liability to ‘“‘colds” constantly increasing, 
and each new one helping toward the chronic condition. 
In both cases—and this is the worst fact about it—the 
membrane is thickened by the inflammation, and in time 
may become permanently so, to the extent of closing up 
the passages. 

When the inflammation causes an increased flow of 
mucus, it may also cause the white blood corpuscles to 
exude from the blood vessels, and thus render the 
mucus purulent or pus-like. This finds exit into the 
pharynx, where it either accumulates between its roof 
and the palate, or falls into the throat. The nasal pas- 








sages becoming obstructed, the patient is forced to} 4 


breathe through his mouth, whereby the disease is ex- 
tended to the larynx, and toward the lungs. 

In dry catarrh the thickened membrane crowds upon 
the mucous glands, and arrests their natural activity. 
In this case, the mucus is thick, dries rapidly, and 
forms a tenacious crust, beneath which the imprisoned 
secretions undergo degeneration, and become fetid and 
offensive. 

The disease should have the early attention of a phy- 
sician. When the membranes have become hypertro- 
phied (thickened), it is difficult to reduce them, except 
by painful operations, and then the result is not certain. 
In many cases, round masses of flesh develop far within 
the nostrils, which wholly close up the passages, and 
ean be removed only by instruments. 

— ~~ 
MINING AMONG RATS. 

Working in the famous “Sutro Tunnel” is no joke. 

The men who earn their living there would seem to be 


The rats and bats have it al] their own way. The 
miner who brings his lunch-basket is not at all sure 
that he will cat its contents. If he leaves it for a few 
minutes, the rats eat lunch and basket and ali. Nor is 
chance for dinner much better if, instead of the bas- 
he the ordinary tin kettle. 
itaws 
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OLD-FASHIONED WINTERS. 
The following statement adout old-fashioned winters 


shows that old us this winter has been, it is not so re. | Patz 


markable as some winters in the olden time : 


In the year 401 the Black Sea was 
eS GET 
My foet high "fa 00 








three 
bomen henge Be he noe Eth J Thames. 
in 1812, the winters were remarkably 
was a fair on the frozen Thames. 


———_~>_———_ 


FAINT WITH FLOWERS. 
Pope intimates how a sensitive fine lady would 
“Die of a rose in aromatic pain,” 
and there seems to be a grain of truth in the notion that 
mischief may fly in the fragrance of blossoms, though 
we are sorry it should be so. 


It is generally admitted that it is not well to sleep in 
a room where there are cut or growing flowers in large 
quantities, but the recent Sa ee of two Spanish 
ladies shows that inhaling th: rfume of flowers to an 
excessive extent may be auten ed with injurious conse- 
quences. The two 7 were on their way 
to a ball, and in preparation for this event, had adorned 
their hair and dresses with a large number of highly- 
scented natural flowers. 

In riding to the place of entertainment in a closed 
carriage, the husband of one of the ladies began to ex- 
perience the sensation of physical faintness, and on 
— to his wife and her companion, neither of 

answered him, and he found that both of them 
were in a state of unconsciousness. 

The doors of the carriage were instantly thrown open, 
and in a few moments the ladies revived, with no worse 
results than the catching of a severe cold; but the inci- 
dent would indicate that even the perfume of flowers 
may not be as harmless as most of us have hitherto sup- 

It might be an interesting scientific study to 

determine just what the effect of this scent is uw) the 

hysical system, for at present absolutely no’ is 
a do about its action.— Boston Herald. 


Paes eR 
PATHETIC PICTURES. 

A colliery explosion photographs pathetic pictures. 
After the recent terrible disaster in the Seah (Eng.) 
coal-mine, the searchers came across several memorials 
of the doomed men: 

On an old ventilation-door was chalked, “All alive 





at 3 o’clock. Lord have mercy upon us! Together 
praying for help—Robert Johnson.” 
In another part is written with chalk on a plank the 


words, in a bold, clear hand,— 

“The Lord has been with us. We are all ready for 
heaven—Richard Cole. Half-past two.” 

Another poor fellow, Michael Smith, had scratched 
with a nail upon his water-bottle the following message 
ret: There were ~~ of us 


to his wife: “Dear 
altogether at 7 A.M. Some were sin; hymns, but 
my thoughts were on my little Michael. I thought that 


he and I would meet in heaven at the same time. Oh! 
dear wife, God save you and the children, and Pra} y = 
myself. Dear wife, farewell! My last thoughts 
about you and the children. Be sure and lez: the 
children to pray for me. Oh, what a terrible position 
we are in!” 

“Little Michael” was the child he had aw at home ill. 
It died on the day of the explosion.— Ci ti Ga- 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
In DEBILITY FROM DRINKING. 
I used Horsford’s Acid Phosphate in two cases of ner- 
vous debility, f-om excessive drinking. 
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PAT’S EXPLANATION. 

Pat is a hard nut even for a veteran cross-examiner 
to crack. The astute Daniel O’Connell was not unfre- 
quently worsted in encounters with some troublesome 
witness. How an officer fared in an encounter with an 
Irish soldier is told as follows : 

While on the Peninsula, during the war, an officer 
one day came — a private soldier he Tete Beige to = 
of the most preda' com of the Irish 
The fellow had the I lifeless of a goose ath a ion 


tied together by the heels, dangling from his musket. 
“Where did you steal those, you rascal?” the officer 


lemanded. 

“Steal, is it? Faith, I was march’ — with Color 
Sergeant Maguire, and the goose— to it—came 
out and hissed at the American Flag, and 4 bedad I shot 


him on the spot!” 

“But the hen? sir, how about the hen?” 

“It’s the hin, is it? Bad luck to the hin! I canght 
her laying eggs for the rebel army, and as a Federal 
soldier, I couldn’t stand that mene and I gave her a 
lick that stopped that act of treason 


a 


BOBBY AND THE PLASTER. 


Bobby Blinkers was a Nevada boy, and didn’t want 
to go to school. He did not put in an a ce at 
breakfast, and about nine o’clock, bis mother went up 
to pay ae the matter. Bob was writhing about 
the bed from an improvised stomach-ache. 

“All right,” said the old lady. “I'll apply 2 poe 
plaster.” And in a few minutes, a hot mustard 
containin; two square feet of motive power, was onet 
*s abdomen. 

ther, how long must this thing stay on?” 
“T guess Till be able to take it off about four this after- 
noon, and then, if I can . ote emetic to work, it'll be 
all right. Lie still, my boy, I'll —— you through.” 

Then Bob rose up imm: and started for school, 
and the plaster was the cause a his being an hour late. 


The temptation to shirk and falsify becomes wonder- 
fully less whenone finds out that it doesn’t pay. This 
is the lowest kind of motive to honesty and right-doing, 
but fools will obey no other. 


—_——_@—_—_— 


THE REAL REASON. 

Professed likes and dislikes too often conceal a sinis- 
ter motive. But the redeeming trait in children is that 
they frankly reveal the motive. For instance: 

sagen e snngine | was dressed up and taken to 
self as highly : delighted wt oe oy gto gd expressed him- 
self as y, 

Geanipe, said, **I ‘seus want to go home any 
more. I want . stay here with you always.” 

“Do you love your old of anneee so much you don’t 
= him?” asked the old gentleman, highly 


‘No, *tain’t that; but ma washes my face every time 
before she brings me here. I'd rather sta; tay here all the 
time than have my face washed once more.” — Galveston 
News. 
_—@—__— 
SATISFACTORY. 
A gentleman writing to the Danville Tribune, says: 
Dr. Bittle, in a lecture to his metaph: class, was 
once of the shrewdness of "s 
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Lg A ree musical in _s o—— Terms io par year, $1.50, 
ae or the two latest copies 
acme tpaid for 12 3c = 
tone 2a ples ,» 23 Temple Place, Boston. 


THE MAGIC HOE. 


THE BEST FIELD ANO GARDEN CULTI- 
VATOR IM THE WORLD. 


Sample sent prepaid for 
Agents wanted everywhere. 
Address, 


HUGHES CULTIVATOR c0., 
IAMILTON, OI. 
Send for Dlustrated Ghiesian. 


MAKE HENS LAY. 


An ——- Veterinary Su nand eho trav- 

this country, savs that most of the and 

Powders here are + Sangre =om He says that 

’s —— solutely pure and 

immensely valuable. Nothing on earth will tm poaphn nate | 
like Sheridan's Condition Powders. Dose o 

to one eee Sold ev: everywhere, or or gent iw ir 

eight letter stamps. I. 58. .. Bangor, Me. 


























TOILET SOAP AND TOILET CREAM. 


They are excellent. You will never get cha hands 
or have rough skin. “Don’t you forget it. opet 


POND’S EXTRACT CO., 
No. 14 West 14th-St., New York. 





THE 











ames ee 


First. Buy seven bars of any grocer of 


DOBBIN’S ELECTRIC SOAP. 


Second. Ask him to sign a statement that he~has 
sold it to you. 


Third. Mail us his signature, etc., and your address. 


Fourth. We will mail you FREE seven beautiful 
cards in six colors and gold, illustrating 


Shakespeare’s Seven Ages of Man. 
. L. CRACIN & CO., 


116 South Fourth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


























Pure, Bagi ow. 
arden on ~ pie wh 
it assort- 


- the most eee — 

ment of the the ¢ Se Play ~ ha 

and many miscellaneous articles, all at reasonable rates. 

owe yy inetd cl oe hig "fo %e. for 
wer is, inc’ . 





SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 


J ,Zhiets 2 true bone suverghowshate, and | 
| ici ih or. 


er with or aihont 
lier and 


ear! 
In the rtof the Mass. 
———— > from $3 ‘to | 


of 

$10 ton higher other yy 
Saka was meno Lj 
three years ago,  ahorwing. that. 
near send to us. 

















THE TANITE EMERY BLOCK, 


KNIFE Batons! y= NING. 
ma an 

















